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ADMIRAL KOLCHAK-—Siberia’s “Man of the Hour” 


AN APPRECIATION BY A RUSSIAN WHO KNOWS HIM 


F medium height, slender, erect, quick and exact of movement, his face retain- 

ing the tan of distant seas; at times almost youthful, when something flashes 
within, then mortally weary, tortured with what has passed, and what must yet take 
place; his voice quiet, even dull, but such as would be heard even amidst the roar of 
cannon. An admiral, about whom legends are already current. His name is already 
spoken, by some with flaming hopes, by others with mortal fear. He took the power 
in his own hands like a crusade, a burdensome obligation. In him is no selfish ambi- 
tion, but only a profound sense of duty and faith in the sacredness of the work to 
be done. 

Many dangers, many perilous reefs, lie in the way, many hostile mines, but surely 
this is not the first time he has looked destiny straight in the eyes! There in the 
Arctic Ocean, at Port Arthur, in the Riga Gulf, in the Black Sea, Death’s black wing 
touched his head; but never once did he flinch, or forget that many lives depended on 
his skill, his firmness, and finally on his success. With him Russia need have no fear. 
He will lead her to victory, and to a free, peaceful and happy national life. 
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RUSSIA AS EUROPE’S SOURCE OF SUPPLIES 


AMERICA CAN AID THE OLD WorLD BEST BY HELPING SLAVIC COUNTRY 


To RESUME PRODUCTION OF COMMODITIES REST OF CONTINENT MUST 


HAVE— SURVEY OF THE POTENTIAL ASSETS OF THE GREAT PARTICIPANTS 


IN THE WAR 


By R. MARTENS 


I 
UROPE undoubtedly needs our assist- 


ance in its struggle for economic well- 
being. ‘The best the foreigner can do 
is to help Europe help itself. 

The great need of the Old World is raw 
materials to start the factories humming again. 
In formulating plans for the inflow of raw 
materials into Europe, it is essential to remem- 
ber that the enormous potential wealth of 
Russia is available to supply many of the 
commodities required by the nations of west- 
ern Europe. 

In the blast furnace of the Great War, 
huge centers of national wealth were hopelessly 
destroyed. For one thing, the timber supplies 
of western Europe were virtually exhausted. 
The timber resources of Russia, however, were 
actually conserved. ‘This contrast arises from 
the fact that, whereas before the war Russia 


was the largest exporter of timber to the Allies 
and the Central Powers, she was unable, be- 
cause of the blockade, to ship even a small 
proportion of the normal amount during the 
years of strife. 


Russia’s Reserves 
of Timber 


As conditions now exist, there are only 
two parts of the world able to supply the tim- 
ber requirements of western Europe, whether 
for pit-props in collieries, for railway ties, or 
They are 


American timber, how- 


for the reconstruction of buildings. 
America and Russia. 
ever, can never have a large market in Eu- 
rope, because it is of a different fiber and grain 
from those of Russian timber, and cannot be 
worked by the ordinary European woodwork- 
ing machinery. It would cost more to reéquip 
European factories with woodworking ma- 
chinery suitable for American woods than the 
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cost of the entire annual requirement of tim- 
ber in Europe, and the additional cost of ship- 
ping American wood to Europe would make 
such an arrangement impossible. 


Russia Could Feed 
all of Europe 


The timber resources of three Russian gov- 
ernments—Vologda, Viatka, and Archangel 
—are so great that, with proper forestation, 
they could produce a revenue sufficient to 
cover the whole of Russia’s share in the cost 
of the war within twenty-eight years. 

The enormous tracts of arable land in Rus- 
sia could produce, with efficient machinery, 
sufficient food and fodder for all Europe. ‘The 
export of food from the United States can 
be looked upon only as a temporary expedient. 
The United States, in its own interest, should 
specialize in the export of high-grade manu- 
factured articles containing a large proportion 
of labor costs. 
factured articles requiring a low labor cost 
should be exported by countries having a great 
supply of cheap labor, rather than by indus- 
trially developed countries like the United 
States. 

To develop Russian resources as a means of 
aiding Europe should be one of the main ob- 
jectives of the United States. 
as extensive as Russia, the construction of a 
network of great railways would be too costly 
at first. ‘The building of short-line railways 
and the development of inland waterways 


Raw material or semi-manu- 


In a country 


would make a better starting-point for foreign 
enterprise. Such improvement of the means 
of transportation would enable the carrying of 
raw materials for export on rivers and canals 
as far as possible, thus taking advantage of the 
cheapness of water transportation, compared 
with rail transportation. 

Russia is one of the few countries of the 
world with rivers flowing in all directions— 
north, east, south, and west. ‘These rivers 
constitute an excellent natural basis for the 
construction of connecting canals which 
would permit the shipment of goods from the 
interior for thousands of miles over waterways 
to the seaports. 


The climate of Russia will, of course, pre- 
vent the use of these waterways during part 
of the year. Some are closed by ice for six 
or seven months, and some as little as three 
months. ‘To provide for the surplus of grain 
which may be awaiting transportation when 
the rivers freeze up in the autumn, storage 
houses must be constructed along rivers and 
canals to permit the storage of the grain until 
the opening of navigation in the spring. 


Canals Needed for 
Cheap Transportation 


The principal rivers to be connected are, 
first, the Volga—the main river of central 
Russia—with the Don, giving an outlet to the 
Black Sea. This system of waterways will 
provide cheap water transportation of grain by 


Other im- 
portant connections are between the Dnieper 


steamer to any part of Europe. 


and the Dvina Rivers; these systems would 
give water transportation from Petrograd 
through the center of Russia to the Black Sea, 
or from Riga to Odessa. Other rivers with 
inland tributaries, to be developed later, 
would give Russia a much needed transporta- 
tion system for the cheaper grades of exports, 
such as grain, timber, minerals, and other 
commodities, which cannot bear the high cost 


of railroad transportation over long distances. 


Augmenting Peasants’ 
Buying Capacity 


In Siberia enormous timber, grain growing, 
pasture, and cotton growing lands, and also 
huge mineral resources await development. 
These are reached by large rivers navigable 
for thousands of miles, with many long tribu- 
taries. “The principal rivers flow from south 
to north, but have tributaries which extend 
eastward and westward, and afford connec- 
tions to all principal points in Siberia. 
Further, a connecting canal through a valley 
of the Ural Mountains would join the Si- 
berian rivers with the Volga, and facilitate 
the transportation by water of food, fat, fod- 
der, and other raw materials required in enor- 
mous quantities in western Europe. 


In this way, a water route can be provided 
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Loading and Discharging Steamers on the Volga River 


from Lake Baikal, in Siberia, all the way to 
the Black or the Baltic Sea. ‘The development 
of Russia affords the one possibility of placing 
Europe on its feet again. “This can be done in 
only one way, and that is to supply Europe 
with the cheapest possible food and raw ma- 
terials by developing the natural potential 
wealth of Russia and its natural means of 
water transportation. In doing this, we shall 
increase the buying capacity of the Russian 
population at large, and so permit of sending 
to Russia enormous quantities of agricultural 
machinery, woodworking machinery, textile 
machinery, and other machinery required for 
the manufacture of raw materials into semi- 
manufactured goods, which can in turn be 
shipped to European countries for use in their 
own industries. “he sale of Russian raw and 
semi-manufactured materials to Europe will 
provide Russia with the currency needed to 
pay for the high-grade finished articles pro- 
duced by American industries. 

This development should not be undertaken 


by supplying the money for carrying out pro- 
jects in Russia through the medium of other 
European countries. It should be done di- 
rectly by America in Russia and Siberia, be- 
cause the people who furnish the funds have 
the first claim upon the purchasing of ma- 
terials for construction. If Europe is permit- 
ted to act as a middleman between America 
and Russia, the European industries will be- 
come the manufacturers of such articles as are 
required by Russia to produce the necessities 
of life, and those industries will receive the 
preference, and their owners will bring strong- 
est pressure upon the Russian people for the 
purchasing of their requirements in Europe. 
Mr. Vanderlip has astutely said that Russia 
has recuperative power far greater than that 
of any other country in Europe because of 
Potential wealth, and 
not national wealth heavily mortgaged, will 


its potential wealth. 


be the eventual asset or security for any money 
to be advanced. 
tunity to advance money on enormous tracts 


In Russia there is the oppor- 
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See 


A Russian River Barge 


of timberland, mineral resources, and con- 
struction projects, and in the rebuilding of 
water and rail transportation lines through 
these tracts of forest, mineral, or agricultural 
land. Money so advanced will have the first 
claim upon the revenue produced by such de- 
velopments, and last but not least, upon the 
huge man-power combined with that potential 
wealth. Whereas the European countries at 
little 
wealth left,—that is, in proportion to their 
national wealth already developed,—and while 
the potential wealth of Europe has been so far 
drawn upon by war conditions, Russia and 
Siberia have enormous potential wealth lying 
at hand on the surface of the ground. 


large have comparatively potential 


Revolution Educates 
the Russian Masses 


The man-power of Russia has gone through 
the experiences of war, revolution, and Bolshe- 
vism, but with all their destruction, in so 


large a country, with inhabitants kept in 
ignorance for generations, the social upheavals 
haye been more a benefit than a detriment. 
Consequently, while the social upheaval has 
to-day produced most terrible conditions, such 
conditions can affect only the national wealth 
already developed, of which Russia possessed 
proportionately less than any other European 
power. Russia’s developed national wealth is 
insignificant in comparison to its undeveloped 
potential wealth, whereas in other European 
countries the position is reversed, and the 
remaining undeveloped potential wealth is 
insignificant in comparison with the national 
wealth already developed. 

The United States, it should be recalled, 
was settled as a country containing enormous 
undeveloped natural resources, but absolutely 
without man-power, and its rapidity of devel- 
opment has been measured by the rapidity with 
which its population increased by immigration 
or otherwise. Russia, however, has to-day the 
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greatest assets of any country in the world, 
together with an enormous man-power already 
on the ground and ready for work. 

Russia has, therefore, the greatest recuperat- 
ing power of any European country. It offers 
the best assets and best securities for any loans 
which may be made, either for present invest- 
ment or for the eventual development of a 
market for the higher grades of manufactured 
goods produced in America. 

And in addition to the natural resources, 
such as timber, metals, minerals, agricultural 
products, furs, and oils, Russia has possibilities 
for establishing a gold reserve second to none 
in the world. Other countries in Europe, in 
order to reéstablish themselves on a gold basis, 
must send abroad to extract gold from the 
mines, and must pay for their gold by export- 
ing products. Russia, or, more properly, Si- 
beria, on the other hand, has enormous known 


gold deposits. From this point alone, Russia 
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can return to a gold basis by extracting the 
necessary gold from her own 
compared with other nations 
Russia has the two advantages: 


territory. As 
of the world, 
neighbors who 
want the natural products of Russia, and gold 
deposits in Russian territory sufficient to re- 
establish Russian finances. 


II 


In extending a helping hand to Europe, the 
main task of the United States will be to find 
sufficient credit to supply Europe with its 
shortage of food, fat, and fodder, and such 
raw materials as cotton, which are necessary 


The needs 


of Europe as a whole, outside of Russia, for 


to permit the industries to revive. 


credit for food and raw materials alone will 
be stupendous, without including the great 
requirements for physical reconstruction. 
And, in spite of all America might do, I do 
not think that Europe can ever be made a per- 


A Fishing Station on the Volga River 
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manent good customer for American manufac- 
tured goods. With their overpowering na- 
tional debts, these countries must develop their 
own industries far beyond pre-war capacities, 
so that they can earn enough in foreign fields 
to meet the heavy demands on their finances 
and credits which the war has left. Fifty to 
sixty per cent. of the cost of manufactured ar- 
ticles consists of payments to labor. Conse- 
quently, the more Europe is able to export of 
such highly manufactured merchandise the 
more will its laborers be paid in the cur- 
rencies of other countries. It seems inevi- 
table, therefore, that, when Europe becomes 
reconstructed five or ten years hence, instead 
of being a good customer for American manu- 
factured goods, it will be the keenest rival of 
the United States in outside markets of the 
world—the Far East, Russia and Siberia, 
South America, and other parts of the world 
where the masses are tillers of the soil rather 
than industrial workers. 

The depreciation of European exchange 
and the consequent high cost of the dollar in 
foreign money markets will add tremendously 
to the cost of American merchandise, and aid 
our foreign competitors. 

There are five phases to the upbuilding of 
Europe, and it is necessary that Americans 
understand the magnitude of the problems 
involved. 

First, there is the need of reconstructing the 
devastated areas. 

Second, the reconstruction of the pre-war 
(peace) industries, which were converted into 
war industries, back again into peace indus- 
tries. 


Improvement of 
Utilities Necessary 


Third, the reconstruction of the war indus- 
tries which were built during the war, into 
purely peace industries. 

Fourth, the reconstruction of inland trans- 
portation systems, which have become dilapi- 
dated and require billions, or tens of billions, 
of dollars for upbuilding. Forty billions of 


dollars would be required to reconstruct the 
old and build the new railroads necessary 
in Europe. 

Fifth, the improvement of the public utili- 
ties, which, in the five war years, because of 
lack of materials, industrial capacity, and la- 
bor, have greatly deteriorated. 


The Cost of 


Reconstruction 


Although no accurate estimate of the cost 
of the work can be made, it is unquestionable 
that the sum total must be stupendous. In 
addition to the great primary needs enumer- 
ated, the individual requirements created by 
the shortage of production in Europe are 
Demands have piled 
For instance, half 


unprecedentedly heavy. 
upon one another for years. 
a billion persons are in need of clothing, some 
having less than their usual supply, the major- 
ity little or none at all. It must be remem- 
bered that as a result of world-wide inflation, 
prices have at least doubled in the last five 
years. For the foregoing five major require- 
ments, there will be required, in my opinion, 
not less than $100,000,000,000, to be expended 
within the next decade or so. 

During this period of the rehabilitation of 
Europe, until European factories are fully re- 
stored, the demand for goods from the United 
States will be enormous, but the European 
purchasing power will be extremely low. ‘The 
huge national indebtedness on which interest 
and redemption charges must be paid by taxa- 
tion, the inflation of money, credit and cost of 
living, widespread unemployment, and unpro- 
ductivity of workers by reason of social unrest, 
and other causes, will reduce European na- 
tional income so that the population will 
barely be able to purchase the prime necessities 
of life, such as food and clothing. ‘The finan- 
cial resources of America should therefore be 
concentrated on establishing credit for the sup- 
ply of such goods, as for some years to come 
the purchase of the more highly manufac- 
tured articles by European countries cannot 
be expected to be extensive. 
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STRENGTHENING SIBERIA’S ARTERIES 


SHORT-LINE RAILROADS, COMPARATIVELY Low IN Cost, WouLD OpEN 


THE RicH LENA River CouNTRY To CoMMERCE WITH OUTSIDE 


WoRLD—CONNECTING UP RIVERS AS A SOLUTION OF ASIATIC RUSSIA’S 


PROBLEM OF INADEQUATE [TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


IBERIA will begin her greath growth 

when her arteries are improved and ex- 

tended. “The problem of getting Asiatic 
Russia on its feet is primarily one of railroad 
and canal building. The breakdown in trans- 
portation is at present retarding the movement 
toward better conditions, which will be ac- 
celerated by the extension of credits by more 
stable countries. 

The spanning of the huge country with 
transcontinental lines, however, requires large 
capital and resources, which are not immedi- 
ately available. Nevertheless, many opportu- 
nities exist for the building of short lines 
requiring little capital, which will open terri- 
tory now almost inaccessible, and will develop 
enormous earning power. ‘The numerous 
great rivers of Siberia, with branches flowing 
eastward and westward, afford routes which 
are connected by short railway lines and 
canals, making it possible to develop large 
tracts of country bordering the rivers and par- 
ticularly to open communication with regions 
in which valuable metals can be obtained. 

The Lena River, with its mines developed 
and awaiting development, is one of the routes 
which is at present without any connection to 
the outside world. H.R. Chartran, a mining 
engineer now in the United States, called the 
attention of Russta to the needs of this dis- 
‘The head-waters of the Lena River are 
found in numerous tributaries which rise in 
the mountains around Lake Baikal and along 
the northwest boundary of the Amur terri- 


trict. 


tory. ‘The river. flows northward and empties 


into the Arctic Ocean at a point which is 


absolutely inaccessible for commercial ships at 
The Lena River there- 
fore forms a closed system of waterways, navi- 
gable by large river boats, but at present with- 


any time of the year. 


out any land connections except wagon roads. 


Important Towns 
on Lena River 


The country is flat along the Lena River 
system, which flows through a part of the coun- 
try in which there are many towns and villages 
During the dry season 
‘The head of 
navigation is at Katchug; but even as far as 
Ust-Kutsk, the water frequently falls so low 
that boats of 20 inches cannot go farther up 
the river. Southward of Ust-Kutsk, the head- 
waters of the Lena are made up of many 
small branches, following winding courses, 
often making complete loops. During the low- 


and valuable mines. 
the water often falls very low. 


water seasons, goods are often rafted down 
the river from Katchug to Jigalovo. To go 
up-stream against the current, the only method 
is by rafts drawn by men or horses from the 
shore. “The depth of the river at Katchug is 
as low as 1534 inches in the summer. ‘The 
river could be improved without great expense 
by dredging at certain places between Katchug 
and Ust-Kutsk, and building jetties at other 
places to force the current to scour the chan- 
nels. 

The important towns in the valley of the 
Lena River are grouped geographically as fol- 
lows: On the upper Lena, near Irkutsk, are 


‘located Katchug, Verkholensk, Jigalovo, and 


Ust-Kutsk. On the middle Lena, below Ust- 
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Kirensk, a Town on the Middle Lena 


Kutsk, is Kirensk, and on the Vitim River, 
Bodaibo. Olekminsk, Yakutsk and Viluisk 
are on the lower Lena. Each of these groups 
can best be reached by a railroad following 
the route of the present wagon road, and tak- 
ing advantage of the trafic already estab- 
lished. 

The first and most important railroad 
needed would be that from Irkutsk to Katchug 
or Jigalovo. “This road would be of benefit 
to the whole valley of the Lena. For the 
present, grain from west Siberia is shipped 
via Irkutsk to the villages along the upper 
Lena, but with the railway connection, grain 
could be raised in this district and shipped to 
Irkutsk. “The country around Verkholensk 
is suitable for agriculture, as is the region near 
Ust-Ilginsk, and the recent discovery of coal 
reported in this region indicates the probability 
that a mining district will soon be developed. 

The railroad would also redound to the 
advantage of the virgin country of the Buriats, 
where there are great herds of cattle, with 
farms and dairies. “The length of the Irkutsk- 


Katchug railroad would be about 150 miles. 
The road would pass through flat country, 
with swamps, nor large 
streams to cross. “Iwo short tunnels would 
be required, one near Irkutsk and the other 
between Manzurskaya and Khogotovskaya. 
The construction of this road would fix atten- 
tion on the need of a permanent bridge over 
the Angara River to Irkutsk. ‘This river at 
Irkutsk from the trans- 


neither forests, 


present separates 


Siberian railway. 


Connecting Links 
Would Aid Commerce 


Next in importance would be a railroad 
connecting “Tulun, Ilinsk, and Ust-Kutsk 
along the line of the present wagon route. 
This region is known to contain important 
iron ore deposits, and already possesses mines 
and a large steel plant at Nikolayev, which 
recently employed more than 5,000 men. ‘The 
region has great agricultural possibilities, and 
there are already many settlements started 
along the Mamyr trail on this route. ‘The 
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‘The heavy black lines show the three proposed railroad routes for linking up the Lena River 


country and opening it up for more active commerce with the outside world 


especial advantage of this railroad would be 
that it would shorten the trip from Moscow 
to the Lena by at least a week, and would 
provide the best route for shipping heavy 
mining machinery needed for the placer gold 
mining at Bodaibo, and the steel and engines 


required for the construction of boats on the 
northern rivers. 


good draft of water all down the Lena. Its 
construction would furnish an outlet for the 
copper produced near Kirensk, mica from the 
Mamakan, salt from Ust-Kutsk, and other 
minerals. 

Then, too, the construction of a narrow- 
gauge industrial railroad from the port of 
Ayan on the Sea of Okhotsk to Nelkan on the 
Maya River would greatly stimulate com- 


The railway would termi- 
nate at Ust-Kutsk, at which point there is a 
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Floating Market on Lena River at Yakutsk 


This would be 
of immense aid to American-Siberian trade 
At present the only 
route for American machinery for the Lena is 
via Vladivostok and the trans-Siberian railway 
west to Irkutsk, thence back to the northeast 
along wagon road and river to the mines, a 
distance of about 2,400 miles. 


merce in the Lena country. 


destined for this section. 


Opening a Gateway 
to Yakutsk 


By the construction of such a road 150 miles 
in length, Yakutsk could be reached by a jour- 
ney of only 350 miles down the river. In this 
way a substantial trade could be developed 
with the Yakutsk territory. “The inhabitants 
are active and thrifty, and among the most 
‘They raise 
enough cattle to supply themselves and 25,000 
people in the mining district at Bodaibo with 
meat and dairy products throughout the year. 
Olekminsk produces wheat and will in time 
become a great industrial center. “This prov- 
ince contains lead, silver, copper, and coal in 


industrious workers in Russia. 


great quantities. Recent discoveries of placer 


deposits of platinum are reported. “There are 
also great quantities of salt which could be 
worked if there were an outlet to the sea, and 
in that event the summer fisheries of Kam- 
chatka would be greatly benefited. 

A study of the accompanying map will show 
the extent of country which can be opened up 
by the construction of one or more of these 
short railroads. ‘There is hardly another part 
of the world where the construction of a few 
miles of railroad would afford access to so 
large a country, and would expand so enor- 
mously a trade already important, and now 
throttled by the limited capacity of a long 
wagon road with horse transport only. ‘The 
construction of all these roads could be paid 
for in full by the value of the minerals alone 
which could be brought out, leaving the agri- 
cultural development, and all it would bring 
with it, to pay dividends in a future unending. 


Rich Country Accessible 
Through Wagon Roads 


At present this great expanse of rich land 
is reached by the most primitive methods. 
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The regions along the Lena River are 
reached at present by four routes. “The most 
popular and practical route starts from Irkutsk 
on the trans-Siberian railroad and leads to 
Katchug, on the head-waters of the Lena 
River, a distance of 156 miles. This is a 
broad, stone-paved road, in fairly good condi- 
tion, but now reported to be in need of exten- 
sive repairs. “This road probably carries three- 
fourths of the total trafic to and from the 
It is the official post- 
road, with post stations every twelve or fifteen 
miles, and passes through more than twenty 
prosperous villages. 
road is continued down the river to Jigalovo, 
92 miles farther. 


Lena River country. 


From Katchug a narrow 


Roads in 
Need of Repairs 


A second road reaches from Tyret, a small 
station on the trans-Siberian railway west of 
Irkutsk, to Balagansk, on the Angara River, 
thence to Jigalovo, a total distance of 210 
miles. ‘This road is in bad condition and little 
used by travelers. It furnishes, however, an 
alternative road for trafic between the trans- 
Siberian and the Lena River country, and Is in 


this way used by some shipping agents at 
Irkutsk to divert trafic from Irkutsk to 
Katchug. As Balagansk is not a trade center, 
and as return freight from the upper Lena 
cannot be expected by this route, the only ad- 
vantage of this road is that Jigalovo is located 
farther down the stream than Katchug, and 
is, therefore, accessible to larger boats. Freight 
from the upper Lena will eventually be se- 
cured in the shipment of foodstuffs to supply 
Irkutsk, which sufficiently insures the future 
importance of the Katchug-Irkutsk route. 

A third trail connects Tulun, still farther 
west on the trans-Siberian railway, with Ust- 
Kutsk on the Lena. Unfortunately, this trail, 
after crossing the Angara River at Mamyr, 
passes through a very thinly inhabited country 
full of swamps, so that the road is quite im- 
passable in summer even on horseback. It is 
used, therefore, only as a winter trail. Ust- 
Kutsk is undoubtedly an ideal terminal for a 
connecting road between the trans-Siberian 
railway and the Lena River, as it is more than 
150 miles north of Jigalovo, where the Lena 
is a large and important river. At this point 
navigation is possible all through the summer 
season for steamships and heavy barges, while 


A View of Bodaibo from the Vitim River 
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Yakutsk, Situated on the Lower Lena 


from Ust-Kutsk to Jigalovo the stream 1s 
smaller and shallower, so that only light-draft 
boats can be used. 


Artery Open 
Only in Winter 


There is a fourth route to the Lena country 
leading direct from the port of Ayan, on the 
Okhotsk Sea, to Nelkan on the Maya River. 
‘This, too, is a road passable only in the winter. 
The route from Nelkan is by steamer down 
the Maya River, which flows into the Aldan, 
and that in turn into the Lena. 

‘The present relative importance of the three 
routes from the trans-Siberian to the Lena 
country is indicated by the following table of 


trafic passing over these roads during four 
The figures do not include 
1,000 tons of merchandise carried by the gov- 
ernment postal service, nor the heavy local 
freight from villages along the route to 


Irkutsk. 
The figures are in tons of 2,240 pounds. 


successive years. 


Road (1913 1914 1915 1916 

|" Irkutsk-Katchug | 5,874 5,655 10,702 15,125 
Tyret—Jigalovo 3,250 3,250) 3,250 3,902 
Tulun-Ust-Kutsk | About 160 


- Passenger traffic on these roads amounts to 
from 20,000 to 25,000 persons a year. 


Olekminsk, a Trading Center on the Lower Lena 
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AN AMERICAN ESTIMATE OF BOLSHEVISM 


UNITED STATES SHOULD ENCOURAGE NaTIvE MovEMENTS TO OVER- 


THROW PRESENT UNREPRESENTATIVE REGIME, BuT SHOULD Nort ITSELF 


INTERVENE, C. E. HUGHES CoNTENDS—AN APPEAL FoR AID FOR Rus- 


sSIA’s HELPLESS CHILDREN AND IMPOVERISHED WuIbDows 


By CuHar_Les Evans HuGHES 


(Subjoined are the views of that distin- 
guished American, Charles Evans Hughes, on 
the phenomenon of Bolshevism. Before Mme. 
Catherine Breshkovsky, the “Little Grand- 
mother of the Revolution,” returned to Rus- 
sta, the Catherine Breshkovsky Russian Relief 
Fund was established with headquarters at 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. It is collect- 
ing funds for the building of schools. A ship- 
ment of clothes already has left for Russia. 
Among the Americans of high standing sup- 
porting the organization is Mr. Hughes. When 
Mr. Hughes was asked why he was interested 
in Russian relief, he made the statement which 
is here presented.— THE EpIrTor. ) 


HE Bolsheviki are bound to fail. 

Their program is founded upon an 

economic fallacy and their collapse will 
be one of the greatest benefits that can come 
out of the war. It will be a demonstration 
clear to all the world that class hatred never 
can serve as a foundation for a prosperous 
state. 

It is of the utmost importance for the future 
of humanity that this demonstration be as 
clear as possible. We must do what we can 
to encourage the more stable elements in Rus- 
sia and allow them to feel that the other 
nations of the world will support and befriend 
them. But, on the other hand, we must not 
do anything to encourage the Bolsheviki, or 


interfere in such a way that they can lay their 


failures to any cause except the inherent false- 
ness of their own philosophy. 

The end of the Bolsheviki will be 
chiefly to an economic collapse. This collapse 
is imminent. Prosperity depends upon pro- 
duction. In order to avoid poverty, and even 
starvation, and to make any social progress 
possible, society must rely upon the gains of 

The Bolsheviki cannot meet this 
‘They have, indeed, in a large de- 
gree paralyzed manufacturing and transporta- 


due 


production. 
condition. 


tion, and this in a country with unlimited 
resources. [his result is inevitable because 
capital and labor, intelligence and_ physical 
strength, must work together or all in the 
community will suffer. The country can no 
more be successfully ruled by the so-called 
proletariat alone than it can secure happiness 
and prosperity under the government of a 


small privileged class who exploit the worker. 


Russian Experiment 
Important to World 


There always will be those whose lives have 
not been satisfactory and who believe that if 
they themselves could only rule the world 
their troubles would vanish. ‘There always 
will be those who for one reason or another 
wish to overturn the economic structure of 
civilized life. It is easy to go to the man who 
works with his hands and tell him that if he 
but had the power to rule alone, he would be 


richer and more comfortable. Some will be- 
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lieve it, and will not hear the appeal to reason. 
To such a man nothing will suffice to prove 
that he is wrong except to see with his own 
eyes the result of such a revolution. ‘That 1s 
why the experiment now going on in Russia 
is so important. Class warfare has been car- 
ried to its extreme, and future generations 
will have before them a picture of desolation 
and suffering which will help to prevent a 
repetition of such a tragedy. 

While the Bolsheviki profess to hold the 
tents of socialism, their doctrines are based 
upon class hatred, class warfare, and the elimi- 
nation of the essential bases for trained think- 
ing and trained leadership. “The Bolsheviki 
do not represent the Russian people. I believe 
that they are in a minority, and a small mi- 
nority at that. Because the Russian peasant 
has lived for generations in ignorance, his sim- 
plicity and inertia have allowed a small group 
to gain control. ‘There must be no hint that 
the other nations of the world will recognize 
the Bolsheviki, and there must be encourage- 
ment for capable leaders among the Russian 
people who are striving to provide a reasonable 
government. 


Great Suffering 
Among the People 


While the Bolsheviki government is des- 
tined to fall, in the meantime innocent peas- 
ants, their wives and children, are being re- 


duced to the most abject poverty and many 
thousands are upon the verge of starvation. 
What schools there are have been closed in 
many parts of Russia, and in the territory con- 
trolled by the Bolsheviki the children ate de- 
pendent for their education upon those who 
believe only in class hatred and class ven- 
One of the most crying needs of 
It is almost im- 


geance. 
Russia to-day is education. 
possible to form a modern state from an 
illiterate people. Americans can do no better 
for Russia, and indeed for the workmen of all 
the world, than to educate the children to be- 
come self-respecting and intelligent citizens. 

There are 4,000,000 children whose fathers 
were killed fighting for the Allies upon the 
eastern front, or have died since in the misery 
that has followed the Bolshevik rule. Many 
of the mothers have died also from starvation 
and neglect. “These children are at the mercy 
of the Bolsheviki or of neighbors little less 
miserable than themselves. Mme. Bresh- 
kovsky wishes to gather them together in. 
towns and settlements and educate them as a 
nucleus for still further work among the peas- 
ant children. It is only a drop in the bucket, 
when we contemplate the enormous population 
and the great misery of Russia, but it is a 
beginning, and it will be an encouragement to 
those who are struggling to save their country 
to know that America is not failing Russia 
in her hour of need. 
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BARRIERS TO RUSSIAN [TRADE 


Many legalistic minded .persons who ex- 
pected the signing of the peace treaty auto- 
matically to restore normal conditions through- 
out the world have learned much during the 
last few weeks. The lifting of the blockade 
on Germany brought into the forefront the 
necessity of building a credit. mechanism, of 
supplying the tonnage needed for commerce, 
and of the resumption of trade contacts. Im- 
mediately after the bars to Germany were 
removed, the Supreme Economic Council 
turned its thoughts to European Russia. 

The barriers to extensive trade with Russia 
are far mightier than those fixed by the decrees 
of nations. “They keep the vault containing 
Europe’s finest natural resources locked while 
the rest of the Continent hungers pitifully. 

Before active trade with Russia can be re- 
sumed, the economic obstacles to commerce 
must. be removed. At present the ruble is 
fast approaching zero in value. ‘The need of 
a complete reorganization of the Russian cur- 
rency system on a basis that will give the ruble 
a definite exchangeable value is paramount. 
Then, too, before manufactured goods can 
flow freely into the distraught country, and 
raw materials stream out into other lands, the 
country’s transportation facilities, rail and 
water, must be radically improved. When 
both these fundamental requirements are met, 
industry itself in Russia may be expected to 
emerge from its present chaos. 


‘These are the elements of Russia’s economic 
needs. ‘he only politics that can permanently 
based 


succeed in that country is that which is 
on the satisfaction of these wants. 


THE Best SECURITY IN EUROPE 


that 
years 


International financiers 
Europe’s credit needs for the next two 
at least will be large. The present disposition 
seems to be to exclude European Russia from 
consideration because of the political situation 
there. 
that even those who would temporarily ignore 
Russia ‘clearly recognize that in the long run 
Russia has the best security on the Continent 
Bankers real- 


are aware 


However, it is essential to understand 


to offer against credit advances. 
ize that the great reservoir of natural wealth 
that is Russia is bound to be Europe’s foremost 
land of the future. 


SURMOUNTING RussIA’s HURDLES 


Those folk who are unable to draw the line 
between immediate conditions and ultimate 
developments will do well carefully to read 
Mr. Martens’ contribution to this number. 
He suggests vividly what lies around the cor- 
ner in the matter of Russia. Looking beyond 
the chaos of the moment, Mr. Martens re- 
views the factors which make potential Russia 
a giant among nations, and reveals the hurdles 
over which free Russia must leap to attain 
her goal. 

Great emphasis is laid on the opportunities 
that foreign capital would have in Russia. As 
a starting-point, the writer of the article pro- 
poses linking up the great river systems by the 
construction of canals. He argues that it 
would be wise to clear the arteries of Russia 
so that the countries of western Europe could 
obtain the raw materials there which are neces- 
sary to prevent economic stagnation. He 
paints a graphic picture of Russia’s wealth in 
grain, lumber, and minerals. 

The discussion gives one a sense of the pos- 
sibility of successfully attacking Russia’s basic 
problems one by one. It shatters the fear that 
the situation is too big and too complex to be 


handled. 
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BETTER HOUSES FOR RUSSIA’S PEASANTS 


Nation Has DEVELOPED ELABORATE STYLES OF URBAN ARCHITECTURE, 


But Country Huts For THE Masses ARE LACKING IN SANITATION 


AND CONVENIENCE—CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS ARE AVAILABLE AND 


Hovusinc IMPROVEMENTS ON A NATIONAL SCALE DESIRABLE 


By ALEXIS ZAKHAROFF, C.E. 


ONG ago it became recognized that the 
architecture of a country reflected the 
character and mode of living of a peo- 

ple. Far removed from. European culture, 
expansive. Russia developed special styles of 
building and peculiar methods of construction. 
Russian through the 
worked out a special style which interpreted 
the soul of Russia—a style full of charm and 
This style at its best harmonizes in 


architects centuries 


beauty. 
the most striking manner with the Russian 
landscape. Countless Russian churches, with 
their cupolas and elevated bell towers, blend 
perfectly with the small dwelling-places of 
Russian villages and towns amid great forests 
and fields. 

The world has for some time appreciated 
the profundity of Russian literature, the fasci- 
nation of Russian music, the charm of Russian 
art, and there is no doubt that Russian archi- 
tecture can compare favorably with the best 
creations of the race. 


Russian Architecture 
Reveals Foreign Influence 


The foreign influence, of course, can be 
traced in Russian building design. Russian 
czars through long periods called foreign ar- 


John the Third 


invited Fioraventi, the Italian architect, to 


chitects into the country. 


plan the famous Uspensky Sobor in Moscow. 
Likewise Basil Blessed Church in Moscow’s 
Kremlin was erected by an Englishman whose 
name is lost to history. 


In later years, Peter the Great utilized the 
talent of the Dutch builders for the construc- 
tion of Petrograd, the city by means of which 
he intended to cut through a window to 
Europe. During the reign of Catherine II, 
Rastrelli, the talented French architect, 
planned several excellent structures, including 
the Winter Palace and Smolny Institute in 
Petrograd. 


Russian Building Styles 
Evidence of Artistry 


‘The churches of Russia always impress for- 
eign observers. Russian ecclesiastical architec- 
ture varies according to foreign influence. The 
style called Moskovsky was nurtured under the 
powerful influence of Byzantium, and the style 
called Souzdalsky displays the characteristic 
features of Italian art. In comparatively re- 
cent times, many beautiful buildings, including 
the Cathedral of St. Isaak and the Admiralty 
Built on the border 


of the Neva, on swampy ground, the cathedral 


in Petrograd, were built. 


in its construction presented an extremely dif- 
The Admiralty is 


one of the most exquisite buildings in Europe, 


ficult technical problem. 


and is a good example of the “Russian Empire” 
style. This austere style, wholly original 
among the Russians, vividly portrays the spirit 
of the reign of Nicholas I, and gives to many 
towns a picturesque quality of beauty. Yel- 
low walls and white columns with Doric capi- 
tals distinguish many official buildings in Rus- 
sia built after this fashion. In the period still 
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closer to the present, many fine buildings have 
been erected in different parts of the country. 
And in the wake of war and revolution many 
gorgeous churches, fine official buildings, banks 
in the principal cities, picturesque manor 
houses, scattered all over Russia, are, alas! 
now in ashes. 

Only in the 
great Russian 
cities are hot 
water, eleva- 


tots, pas. tor 


heating —pur- 
poses, and san- 
itary devices 
to be found. 
In the towns 
the height of 
houses is lim- 
ited to five or 
six stories, and 
in Petrograd 
the greatest al- 
‘titude is 77 
feet. Accord- 
ing to tradi- 
tion, this arbi- 
trary __ limita- 
tion was fixed 
by one of the 
czars, who for- 
bade the towns- 
folk to build 
their 
higher than his 
living 


houses 


own 
quarters — the 


Winter Pal- 


ace, 
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Admiralty Arch at Petrograd 


Peasants Live 
In Crude Huts 


There is a great difference between the 
elaborate architecture of public buildings and 
the construction standards of the homes of the 
masses, where modern improvements and sani- 


tary conditions particularly have been greatly 
neglected. 

In the villages Russian peasants live in 
wooden houses that are nothing more than 
huts. “hey are called izba and consist of one 
story, containing one or two large rooms with 
a big Russian 
stove. A stable 
is usually ad- 

The 
besides 


its use for cook- 


joining. 
stove, 


ing, serves as 
a bed for the 
proprietor and 
his family. 
Through cen- 
turires the 
methods of hut 
construction 
have remained 
substantially 
unchanged. 
They are built 
from logs and 
with 
wooden or 


covered 


straw roofs. 
This kind of 
construction 
makes fires fre- 


quent. The 
damage to 
them by fire 
reaches 320,- 
000,000 rubles 
A Ved ten De 
ruble at pre- 


war exchange 
was equal to 
fifty cents. 
Before the war the Government sought to 
correct this hazardous situation. The zemstvos 
erected several small factories for the produc- 
tion of fire-proof material, and the Minister of 
Agriculture’organized a series of popular lec- 
tures on the methods of fire-resisting construc- 
tion. As soon as orderly conditions are restored 
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in Russia, it is to be expected that steps will be 
taken to revamp “‘wooden Russia.” 


Hand Work 
Instead of Machine 


Mechanical methods of working and han- 
dling building materials, the principle of mass 
production, the use of machinery, affected only 
the cities and towns. Before the war, the 
price paid for human labor in building guilds 
was so low that often it was cheaper than ma- 
chine work. 

The lack of machinery encouraged the de- 
velopment in Russia of skilful hand workers 
and carpenters without rivals in other coun- 
tries. Small unit production prevailed. The 
felling of trees was performed at the place of 
construction, despite the big loss of material 
which resulted from the uneconomical tech- 
nique. 
production of the sashes, doors, etc., was not 
done in factories but on the job or in small 


Even the carpentry work, such as the 


shops by hand labor. 
Now the condition of labor has radically 


changed, and certainly the primitive methods 
of construction by hand labor ought to go to 
the domain of traditions and give way to ma- 
chinery and to scientific methods of manage- 
ment. From this point of view the construc- 
tion of the modern sky-scrapers is very instruc- 
tive for the Russian builders, because this 
work is the result of codperation, codrdination, 
and an elaborate system. ‘There is a striking 
difference between the erection of the modern 
American building of 30 to 40 stories in six 
months and the Russian apartment-house of 
five stories in two years. ‘The speed and suc- 
cess of modern American construction can be 
explained only by reference to the progress of 
American technical methods, which are in 
sharp contrast to the antiquated methods of 
construction in Russia. 


Building Materials 
Are Available 


From the point of view of building ma- 
terial, Russia, as a country of immense un- 


developed resources, can produce excellent 


Courtesy Charles Scribner’s Sons 


St. John Baptist Church at Uglich 
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A Peasant Village Near Irkutsk 


varied material for construction, provided the 
glass, woodworking and 
similar industries are developed. ‘There are 
many deposits of limestone for the production 
of cement, a material for which there was 
great demand in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the war. “The abnormal rise of shares 
of the cement industry and the importation of 
cement from Sweden show that cement is a 
product of prime necessity for Russia, and the 
cement industry will have great activity in 


cement, ceramic, 


future. 

There are also many deposits of clay for the 
production of ceramics, but this industry also 
is In an incipient stage and cannot satisfy 
the demand of the domestic market. 


Vast Depositories 
of Rich Marble 


In Russia there are great quantities of natu- 
ral stones, such as granite, sandstone and mar- 
ble, in the government of Olonetz. ‘There are 
many excellent marble quarries. 

‘The development and working of the stone- 
cutting industry ought to be in accordance 


with modern methods, as, for instance, in 
Vermont. 

The following statistical data give a fair 
idea of the state of the building material 
industry in Russia, as it was at the outset of 


the war: 
Numb f| Producti i | 
Industry jenterices ppoweasdirubiem 
Glass 221 25,354 
Porcelain and whiteware 40 8,604 
Ceramic ware 166 5,991 
Cement 46 14,294 
Gypsum, plaster of Paris, 
lime 101 2,439 
Brick factories 946 80,571 


These figures demonstrate the  insignifi- 
cance of the Russian building material pro- 
duction in proportion to the territory and 
population of the country. A comparison 
with the statistical data of the United States 
reveals the relative infancy of the Russian 
industry; for instance, the production of ce- 
ment in the United States equals $80,533,203 ; 
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in Russia, 14,294,000 rubles; gypsum, plaster 
of Paris, lime, $20,143,665 in the United 
States; in Russia, 2,439,000 rubles. 

Russia needs the production of building ma- 
terials by modern methods, and with all her 
resources presents an open and excellent field 
The need for houses in Russia 
is very acute. The problem of giving to the 
Russian peasant a comfortable and fire-proof 
abode will require much creative initiative, the 
application of technical knowledge, and sci- 
The construction of industrial and low- 


for activity. 


ence. 
cost houses for workmen in the industrial cen- 
ters, the reconstruction of the provincial 
towns in the direction of modern demands of 
hygiene, such as supplying them with good 
water and with modern sewerage systems, will 
be the tremendous task of the near future. The 


need is particularly acute in Siberia, where 


many hundreds of thousands have migrated 
from European Russia, which is under the 
sway of the Bolsheviki. 

To give the tiller of the soil a better stand- 
ard of living, to elevate him from the pre- 
historic manner of existence which still pre- 
vails, will be the noble task of the future 
rebuilding of the country. No doubt exists of 
the importance of this housing problem. “The 
next step after the solution of the problem of 
food must be undertaken in the construction 
of good, comfortable, fire-proof houses for the 
population. It is evident that without good 
lodgings all social reforms toward culture and 
progress will be in vain; and the time is not 
far off, we hope, when Russia, tormented by 
war and revolution, will enter on the way of 
real reconstruction on the principles of liberty 
and mutual respect for all classes. 


The Hut of a Peasant’s Family 
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A CALL TO AMERICAN INGENUITY 


SIBERIA OFFERS A MARKET OF UNLIMITED BUYING PoWER TO TRADERS 


OF THE UNITED STaTES WHo ARE ABLE TO INVENT METHODS OF SUR- 


MOUNTING TEMPORARY OBSTACLES—How OTHER PEOPLES ARE PRE- 


PARING FOR FAR EASTERN COMMERCE 


By Stewart P. ELviotr 


HE day is now here for a_ business 

reckoning with many countries, and 

among these countries is Russia. “The 
measure of a nation’s wealth depends largely 
on what it buys and sells. Therefore it is up 
to all business men and all business factors to 
participate as much as possible in foreign 
trade—not for the mere selfish purpose of 
building up our own national wealth, but also 
from the more important humanitarian stand- 
point of being of service to other peoples and 
other nations and of using our strength to 
make them strong. It behooves each one to 
decide where his participation is going to be 
most effective. We must concentrate by or- 
ganization upon those countries from which 
we may obtain raw supplies and upon those 
countries where our manufactured products 
are needed. Only thus may the development 
of our foreign trade be of value to both parties 
in the bargain. The old idea in merchandis- 
ing that only the seller should gain, has now 
given way to the new idea that both buyer and 
seller must gain through the transaction, 
otherwise there can be no future business or 
prosperity for both parties. 

The largest of such countries to work in is 
Russia. It is so vast in area and resources 
that mentally one can hardly grasp the figures. 
Even with a total population of nearly two 
hundred million people, settlements in many 
districts of Russia are like mere incidents of 
boundless territory, although almost none is 
Let us imagine momentarily 


that it is our own country; that the United 


unproductive. 


States covers an area of 8,650,000 square 
miles, more than one-seventh of the total land 
surface of the world; but that our nearly 
200,000,000 inhabitants are in urgent and dire 
distress for every ordinary necessity of life 
that people require. 


Historical Opportunity 
Now Exists in Russia 


In Russia there is a part to play—histori- 
cally—for every commercial factor in our 
United States, and now is the time to lay 
foundations. ‘lhe costs of commencing busi- 
ness may or may not be absorbed from the 
start; but, unless we do start immediately, the 
question remains— What position will we be 
in when the great period of reconstruction 
begins? ‘This brings us to the business methods 
America must employ. “The Russians (and 
Chinese as well) are deadly tired of the type of 
salesmen that come to-day and are gone to- 
morrow. [hey want to know that, when they 
order to-day, they have some expectation of 
eventually getting the goods. Our _ business 
houses should remember the price is not so 1m- 
portant to Russian buyers as the delivery, and 
will not be for some time to come in our deal- 
ings with the goods-hungry and starving Rus- 
sians. 

Permanent success of American business in 
Russia depends on (1) standardization of 
methods to fit the requirements of the country ; 
(2) uniformly consistent quality coming up to 
the specifications agreed upon; and (3) direct 


representation. “There are only two ways to 
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do business in Russia: deal only through re- 
sponsible houses or send your own men and 
do it direct. “There are no other methods. 
You can hurt—and do hurt—your country’s 
reputation when you let roving commercial 
adventurers try out your lines abroad on a 
commission basis. “They sell only for imme- 
diate returns—which means closing quickly. 
Nine out of ten of them, to do this, promise 
more than you can accomplish. In Russia 
I have seen hundreds of these misrepresenta- 
tives of business houses at work; unfortu- 
nately, they nearly always seem or pretend to 
houses. “The 
houses of other countries gave them up long 
ago. 


represent American business 


Great Masses of 
Illiterate Peasants 


Russia may be regarded as the pivot of the 
whole world’s future from the standpoint of 
Notwithstanding the 
present disintegration, it is the country which 


area and development. 


will prove most responsive in again taking to 
itself the utilities and supplies which go to 
make up a normally living nation. ‘These 
same supplies and utilities will enable her to 
produce from her soil millions of tons of ele- 
mental materials needed by ourselves and other 
nations. Have you thought of your share in 
this? Have you considered the kind of people 
Within the 
great region between Minsk and Odessa east- 
ward to Harbarovsk and Vladivostok, the 
population of Russia is uniform. That is to 
say, exclusive of the Caucasus and Turkestan, 
which are of secondary importance for our 
purposes, the inhabitants are largely the same 
kind of people; there are in this immense 
region about one hundred and sixty million 
souls. 


we have to cater to in Russia? 


Eighty per cent. are soil-tilling peas- 
ants who fed all of Russia and supplied other 
nations as well with food, but who were often 
half hungry themselves. Ninety per cent. of 
them cannot read or write, but from one end 
of the empire to the other they all talk Rus- 
sian. Russia has the largest population in the 
world speaking a single tongue. 


Prior to the Great War, there was a Ger- 


man commercial bureau in what is now Petro- 
grad. ‘This bureau had representation and 
branches all over Russia. “They had organiza- 
tion departments, financial and credit depart- 
ments, export departments, import depart- 
ments, and administrative departments. Hun- 
dreds of people were employed under compe- 
tent government executives. “The purpose of 
the bureau was to constructively build up a 
profit and loss account between Germany and 
Russia, with black ink entries for Germany 
and red ink for Russia~the Slavs were to be 


a debtor people bound to a creditor Germany. 


Demands Are 
Extremely Urgent 


Russia is now in the critical stage of re- 
organization. Russia will come out of this | 
experience desirous of more and better equip- 
ment. As order is restored the Russian people 
will require supplies of every variety, for the 
mass of the Russian people, while now of 
narrow vision, are a civilized people. “They 
will depend more and more on the other na- 
tions of the world for the necessities of every- 
day life. For many years to come, Russia will 
need our products in the development of her 
industrial life, and she will require manu- 
factured articles of every type. 

Even in Harbin—a Russian city, though 
outside Russia, being in Manchuria on terri- 
tory leased by China—the immediate demands 
are urgent. Harbin is one of the doors to 
Russia, sharing with the port of Vladivostok 
the distributing trade for nearly all imports 
into Siberia. Business is there at any price 
we might care to stipulate; but to show our 
good faith the price must not be higher than 
a reasonable profit justifies. In this gateway 
to Siberia—which, by the way, from the 
standpoint of population is the smallest section 
of Russia—the people are clamoring for mil- 
lions of pairs of shoes, millions of panes of 
window glass, millions of padlocks and articles 
of household hardware, millions of yards of 
cloth, millions of spools of thread, and so-on 
through the long list of civilized wants called 
for by teeming Russia beyond Harbin. 

The Japanese are using most of their col- 
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lected rubles to buy real estate, mining prop- 
erty, and shares in industrial ventures, and 
they are doing it very actively too. ‘They are 
pushing their interests with a long view to this 
trade. They have just purchased a building in 
Harbin which will be used as a commercial 
museum. Among other business facilities sup- 
ported by their government, there is a sort of 
finance board composed of bankers which has 
for its object the fixing of exchange in ad- 
vance of any given transaction of importance. 
Finding they were losing confidence by loose 
or uncertain specifications, they have now reg- 
ular official organizations in the principal ports 
of Japan that govern standards of quality, 
weights, and proper style of packing. 


Russia’s Great 
Internal Waterways 


While it may be expected that for some 
time to come facilities for handling goods in 
Russia will be more or less limited, at the same 
time this fact must not be taken as an insur- 
Rus- 
sia is peculiarly blessed with extensive inland 
waterways heading from every part and point 
of sea entry on the Atlantic and Pacific and 
Arctic Oceans. The principal rivers are: the 
Petchora, 900 miles long, which together with 
the northern Dvina flowing into the White 
Sea, is the most important river of the Arctic 
Basin; the Neva, which empties into the Gulf 
of Finland, though only a few miles long, is 
important in that it serves as Petrograd’s port 
waters and also drains a series of lakes and 
canals lying east and north of Petrograd con- 
necting right up to Archangel, and is the last 
link of a series of canals and rivers which con- 
nect the Baltic with the Volga River and the 
Caspian Sea—covering exceedingly important 


mountable obstacle or discouragement. 


commercial routing; the Dniester, 700 miles in 
length, and the Dnieper, 1,200 miles long, both 
flowing into the Black Sea; the Don, empty- 
ing into the Sea of Azof; the Volga, 2,200 
miles long, and the Ural River, 1,150 miles in 
extent, both flowing into the Caspian Sea. All 
these rivers, with the exception of the Pet- 
chora, are commercially important highways 
navigable for numerous small river steamers, 


and in some cases connected by barge canals. 
Siberia also has extensive inland waterways 
that are navigable—the Obi, Yenisei, and 
Lena, flowing from its most central points 
northward and furnishing a system which 
opens up the country east and west; and the 
Amur, the great highway connecting the cen- 
tral part of eastern Siberia with the Pacific. 
So you see that trade will not merely depend 
on the now inadequate railway facilities. 


American Ingenuity 
Applied to East 


The British have an economic commission 
on the ground in Siberia. A close study is 
being made of how the British government, 
on behalf of its commercial people, can at 
least influence certain channels of trade when 
conditions are most stable. So the ques- 
tion resolves itselfi—What are we going to 
do? Any well-defined program designed on the 
basis of present conditions might have to be 
changed to-morrow to meet new conditions. 
But in any case, a forward policy should be 
decided on, and our administration interested 
to such an extent that our merchants can 
count on governmental interest —actual help— 
as required. “There must be certain stipulated 
features which will protect our national repu- 
tation and eliminate the possibility of distrust 
on the part of buyers in Russia. ‘This distrust, 
in the past not without foundation, has been 
brought about in the main by unscrupulous 
agents. “The damage must be undone by the 
American undertakings in Russia. 

American manufacturers and merchants are 
famous for their resourcefulness and ingenuity. 
Why not extend this cleverness and good ser- 
vice abroad? If enough merchants and manu- 
facturers evince an interest in Russia, it must 
surely be the means of influencing our govern- 
ment to such an extent that efficient protective 
measures backing up our efforts in the fields 
will be adopted. We can no more afford to 
ignore the benefits in connection with our just 
proportion of foreign trade than we could 
afford to ignore the military strength of those 
with whom we were fighting to uphold our 


national principles. 
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KOLCHAK: 


THE MAN 


ADMIRAL’S CAREER ON THE SEA AND ReEcorpD OF HiGH INTEGRITY 


RECOMMENDED Him To CouNCIL oF MINISTERS IN Omsk, CONSUL 


SAYS—AMERICAN BusINESS AGENTS CALL HIM SIBERIA’S BEST RULER 


By JoHN A. EmMBry 
Former United States Consul at Omsk, Siberia 


(Admiral Kolchak, the most talked about 
man in non-Bolshevik Russia, is little known 
in this country. Few character sketches of the 
man in control at Omsk have been written. 
Therefore unusual interest attaches to the 
personality study of the Russian which John 
A. Embry, former United States Consul at 
Omsk, has presented in the “New York Trib- 
une. Mr. Embry, as his writings reveal, is 
a strong admirer of the admiral who recently 
received conditional offers of assistance from 


the Allied Powers.—YVHE EpirTor. ) 
[Reprinted from the “New York Tribune’’] 


NE man, and one only, could be found 
to whom the sober elements of the 
all-Russian provisional government 
and the highly excited Russian officers could 
agree to bequeath the power of the expiring 
provisional government and intrust with the 
task of organizing a new government and cre- 
‘That man was Admiral 
Alexander Vasilivitch Kolchak, _ unquestion- 
ably Russia’s most popular hero of the war 
—best known in the United States for his 
brilliant action in the Black Sea, where, upon 


ating a new army. 


the very day of his arrival at Simferopol to 
take command of the Black Sea fleet, he went 
the two German _battle-ships 
Breslau and Goeben, and did not return until 
he had cleared the Black Sea of those two 


notorious pirates. 


out against 


The achievement was made 
more noteworthy by the fact that up to the 
time of Admiral Kolchak’s arrival, these two 


German battle-ships had operated in the Black 
Sea entirely unmolested by the former Russian 
commander, who excused his inaction by stat- 
ing that he had under his command only relics 
of the Russo-Japanese War, incapable of giv- 
ing battle. 


Kolchak, Russia’s 
John Paul Jones 


This exploit of Admiral Kolchak in the 
Black Sea parallels in American history that 
of John Paul Jones, who, in command of the 
worn-out French frigate Bon Homme Rich- 
ard, made short shrift of the British line ship 
Serapis. 

History also relates how the disorders of 
the Russian revolution of 1917 were stayed 
in the Black Sea fleet for two months after 
the Russian army had completely disinte- 
grated, due entirely to the influence of Ad- | 
miral Kolchak’s personality on his men. At 
length, when the sailors of the Black Sea fleet, 
driven mad by the same pernicious German 
propaganda which had destroyed the Russian 
army, mutinied and began killing their officers 
—first breaking their swords before their eyes 
and tearing off their epaulets—their great 
respect for Admiral Kolchak saved him from 
a similar fate. Curiously enough, a short time 
later, these same sailors, together with the 
inhabitants of the ‘Taurida government, 
elected him a member of the first constituent 
assembly, the fate of which is well known to 
the world. 
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It was familiarity with these facts in the 
career of Admiral Kolchak and knowledge of 
his thorough and uncompromising political 
and private honesty that decided the agitated 
members of the directorate and Council of 
Ministers to turn to him in their dilemma. 
Admiral Kolchak was not in Omsk at the 
time of the coup d'état, but at the Siberian 
front, whither he had gone in the capacity of 
minister of war to inspect the Czecho-Slovak 
battalions there. Accordingly they despatched 
an urgent telegram to him informing him of 
the events which had transpired, and stating 
that Siberia was doomed unless he could at 
once return to Omsk, re-form the government, 
and organize an effective resistance to Bolshe- 
vism. Avksentiev and Zenzinov were released 
next day and given safe conduct out of Si- 
beria, and the city of Omsk remained perfectly 
calm. Admiral Kolchak returned post-haste. 
His great love for his motherland left him no 
choice but to accept this power and responsi- 
bility, which he had not sought but would not 
now attempt to evade,—the almost superhu- 
man task of bringing order out of chaos en- 
gendered by the duplicity of Avksentiev and 
Zenzinov and completed by the coup d'état 
executed by Russian officers on November 18. 


Reorganization 
at Once Started 


With characteristic promptness, Admiral 
Kolchak set about at once to reorganize the 
government which is now known as the Sibe- 
rian government, and to create a Russian 
army which could replace at the Siberian front 
the Czecho-Slovaks, who, since the signing of 
the armistice, had been obsessed with the one 
idea of returning to their beloved Bohemia 
after four years of unremitting toil and strug- 
gle in Russia and Siberia. “The writer recalls 
how at this unsettled time Consul-General 
Harris held a conference with his staff in the 
International Harvester Building at Omsk, 
the offices of which had been turned over to 
the United States Government for use as a 
consulate, to discuss the advisability of remain- 
ing in Omsk should the Czecho-Slovaks carry 


their avowed intention to withdraw. 


None of us at that time could believe it pos- 
sible for Admiral Kolchak and the Siberian 
government to gather dependable forces to 
replace the Czechs and stem the tide of Bol- 
shevism which threatened to engulf Siberia 


Czechs should 


out 


once more the moment the 
leave. 


New Leader Popular 
with the Americans 


As in the early days of the revolution, 
Admiral Kolchak’s genius for leadership again 
‘The scattered bands 
of Russian troops in western Siberia rallied 


proved a decisive factor. 


under that leadership and a few days later 
resolutely took the place of the Czecho-Slovak 


soldiers at the Siberian front. From this time 


Czecho-Slovaks 


activities entirely to guarding the trans-Sibe- 


onward the confined their 


rian railway, their one means of exit from 
Siberia. 
that time in Omsk were amazed at the feat 


that Admiral Kolchak had accomplished. Nor 


is it surprising that he at once became im- 


Americans and other foreigners at 


mensely popular with us, for a few days before 
we had not known at what moment Bol- 
shevism might overtake us and we would find 
ourselves, like Consul Tredwell at Tashkent, 
languishing in a foul and pestilential Bolshevik 
prison. 

My first call on Admiral Kolchak—fol- 
lowed by numerous others, as the United 
States had no diplomatic representative at 
Omsk, and during most of my official §resi- 
dence there I was sole American consular 
oficer—was made in company with Consul- 
General Harris shortly after the admiral’s 
return to Omsk in response to the telegram, al- 
ready referred to, which caused him to under- 
take the organization of the Siberian govern- 
ment. He received us in the immense Rail- 
way Administration Building at Omsk, which 
had been taken over by the Siberian army and 
which was at that time his official residence. 
The admiral sat behind a massive, severely 
plain desk in a spacious though scantily fur- 


nished room on the second floor. He was 
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dressed in a uniform of extreme simplicity, 
with but one decoration, consisting of a gold 
star suspended from the collar of his coat—the 
highest order of the Cross of St. George. 


Kolchak Called 
Siberia’s Best Ruler 


What the business men of Siberia think of 
Admiral Kolchak’s government was forcibly 
impressed upon me by my friend Mr. Adam 
Leya, of Omsk, longtime Russian representa- 
tive of the International Harvester Company, 
and who at the present time, in addition to 
his duties with the company, is honorary treas- 
urer of the western division of the American 


Red Cross in Siberia. Mr. Leya stated that 


although he had never taken part in public 
life, yet as an intelligent and patriotic Russian 
citizen he had closely studied the events in 
Siberia since the 1917 revolution, and that, 
having known the black despair of Bolshevism, 
he was once more filled with hope by the wise 
and sound administration of Admiral Kolchak, 
which presaged to him that Russia would soon 
master the forces of disorder within her bor- 
ders. He declared unreservedly that notwith- 
standing the incompleteness of the reorganiza- 
tion of Siberia’s economic and political life 
which Admiral Kolchak and his government 
have undertaken, Siberia at the present mo- 
ment is enjoying the best government it has 
ever had in all its history. 
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A Reporter’s View 
of Russia’s Revolution 


Russian REVOLUTION Aspects, by RoBERT 
CrozieR Lonc. New York: Dutton. 
$2.50. 


Robert Crozier Long knows his Russia. He 
knows it as a student thoroughly familiar with 
its history, and as a correspondent speaking its 
language fluently, moving with its shifting and 
swaying political structures, and reporting 
day by day its “news.” ‘Throughout the fate- 
ful and frenzied year of 1917, he was the ac- 
credited correspondent in Russia for the Asso- 
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ciated Press. 


His cable despatches told Amer- 
ica the story of the Russian Revolution. 

Its title reveals at once the value and the 
limitations of the book. “Russian Revolution 
Aspects” is not history. It is running comment 
—the reflections and foot-notes of a trained 
observer who was on the ground. 

The aim of the book is to set down in nar- 
rative form what Mr. Long calls “the more 
striking events” of the Revolution. So we 
are told in the preface. But the expectations 
thus aroused are but feebly fulfilled. As a 
whole, the book lacks the sweep and dramatic 
force which one would expect from an author 
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who was personally acquainted with most of 
the leaders of the Revolution, from an alert 
observer and a trained reporter. 

A judicious sprinkling of quotation marks 
would help the story considerably. As it is, 
the pages are too solid, the paragraphs too 
regular, the sentences too smooth to reflect the 
upheaval, the drama, and the disarray of Rus- 
sia. One cannot help thinking that the neat, 
well-rounded for the 
Associated Press despatches have had a some- 
what benumbing effect on Mr. Long’s literary 
Only occasionally does his story 
run to those intimate dramatic details which 


summaries necessary 


technique. 


one would expect from a newspaperman who 
was privileged to witness, first-hand, the ma- 
jor phases of probably the biggest piece of 
news of the generation. Submerged in for- 
midable pages of careful commentary, one 
finds here and there the flash of the muzhiks’ 
red blouses, the smell of their newly oiled 
boots, or the clamor of a Soldiers’ and Work- 
men’s Council in session; but only occasion- 
ally, and then only a hint of the real thing. 
One has faith that Mr. Long knows the whole 
story, but it is a faith that must be satisfied 
without thrills. 

Obviously, this is in a sense unfair criticism. 
It is demanding too much. Even the mighty 
Associated Press cannot have a Carlyle for 
its Russian correspondent. But the point here 
is that Mr. Long in a way misleads us. He 
promises “the striking events” set down in 
narrative form, and gives the events satisfac- 
torily, but without the picture. 

Aside from this rather irritating disappoint- 
It is 
an excellent and, in many respects, an indis- 
pensable, addition to an up-to-date library on 
Russia. It is full of sound first-hand informa- 
tion, and it is enlivened by keen criticism. 
Mr. Long does not make the all too frequent 
blunder of thinking that the Russian Revolu- 
He can appraise 


ment, one cannot but praise the book. 


tion began in March, 1917. 
the significance of the “red-hot news” taking 
place before his eyes, because he can connect 


it with the past. Nor is he dogmatic. He 
leaves that for the future scholar who will 
find in the running commentary of the present 
book the raw material of history. 


A Picture of 
the New Russia 


RUSSIA AFTER THE REVOLUTION, by CHARLES 
E. Brury. Philadelphia: George W. 
JacobstandsComes 50. 


Although already in many ways hopelessly 
out of date, this book is an interesting, if not 
startling, addition to the legion of literature 
on the Russian Revolution. 
against 1t at the start, perhaps, for it has all 
the ear-marks of the typical and obnoxious 
‘“‘war-book’’; that is to say, the fly-leaf con- 
tains a photograph of the author’s commission 
to travel abroad, and the first sentence of the 


One is prejudiced 


first paragraph places him safely on board the 
trans-Siberian express. Furthermore, there are 
the usual maps and diagrams, showing nothing 
of more epoch-making significance than the 
and the characteristically 
blurred photographs, bespeaking at times a 


author’s route; 
poor camera and at times a poor sense of news 
values. 

But these are only hasty prejudices, and are 
not to be taken too seriously in appraising the 
real value of the book. Mr. Beury is not a 
novice taking his first trip to Russia and rush- 
ing into print to describe the obvious. He 
was a special agent of the American Red 
Cross; he traveled some 46,000 miles; and he 
had really unusual opportunities for getting at 
the significant facts. He had the further ad- 
vantage of being thrown in with “the man on 
the steppes,’ as well as officials and officers. 
Of these advantages and opportunities Mr. 
Beury has made considerable literary capital. 
His story is readable and quite frequently illu- 
Its weakness lies in a neglect of the 
basic economic and commercial factors of the 


minating. 


Russian situation. 


we we 
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Preparing for Career 
in Russian Trade 


Quegry: Can you suggest a program of 
study for a well educated young man to pre- 
pare himself for a career in foreign trade with 
Russia? 

ANSWER: The exact mode of procedure 
must vary according to individual circum- 
stances. In cases where an aspirant has al- 
ready completed a college education, it would 
seem advisable for him to take a place in a 
bank, export house, or sales corporation in a 
large city, and study foreign trade theory and 
languages in university extension 


Here in New York, for 


example, one can study almost everything 


foreign 
classes at night. 


taught in Columbia University in evening 
courses, which occupy one or more evenings a 
week. Many of the large industrial and bank- 
ing houses are providing courses of study for 


The National City Bank 


gives courses in banking, commerce, and lan- 


their employees. 


guages for its employees. 


Ruble Depreciation 
Retards Commerce 


Query: Is trade with Russia possible at 
this time? 

ANSWER: Trade with non-Bolshevik Rus- 
sia and Siberia is actually going on in a small 
way. 

The great difficulty is the fluctuating value 
of the ruble. 
currency makes the cost of goods imported 


The depreciation of Russian 


into Russia so enormous in terms of rubles as 


to be prohibitive. Particularly in machinery 
and mechanical equipment, purchases can be 
made only on the basis of long deferred pay- 
ment, on the assumption that ruble exchange 
will eventually be righted. Another possibil- 
ity for the sale of woodworking machinery, 
for example, would be the construction of 
plants in Russia by French, English, or Amer- 
ican capital, and the sale of the lumber out- 
side of Russia to provide a source of income 
from which the cost of the mill could in time 
be paid in full. 

If inquiries for quotations are received from 
Russia, it would do no harm to quote freely 
to all who deserve consideration, always re- 
membering that none of them for the moment 
is able to sit down and sign an order blank 
immediately, with satisfactory guarantees of 
being able to produce the necessary dollars at 


the time the machinery is offered for delivery. 


Sale of Wheat 
for Machinery 


Query: Can you advise us how to get able 
representatives in the flour mill centers of 
Russia and Siberia, and what is the condition 
of the market? 

Answer: There will be no difficulty in se- 
curing competent representation after political 
conditions become stabilized. It is very prob- 
able that the purchase of machinery for Rus- 
sian mills will be financed by the sale of 
wheat and flour from the districts in which 
the mills are situated, but time and improved 
conditions will be required to bring matters to 
a-point where such arrangements can be made. 
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TRADE OPPORTUNITIES IN SIBERIA 


[Prepared by the Irving National Bank] 


IBERIA, with its immense stretches of 
arable land and its amazing forest and 
mineral resources only partly developed, 


‘The 


plains of Siberia are among the most fertile 


offers unique opportunities for trade. 


in the world, and the sparse population is in- 
creasing every year. In many respects the 
country is similar to Canada or our own great 
Northwest. 


explored and trade and commercial facilities 


Huge tracts of land are still un- 
are In a primitive state. But the country ts 
so rich, and its future so assured, that intelli- 
gent effort to promote sales is sure to bring 
results, if not now, certainly a little later, 
when conditions become stable again. 

More than ever, commercial success in Si- 
beria now depends on the degree to which a 
representative of a foreign firm adapts himself 
to the native social and political conditions. 
The import trade is largely in the hands of 
the Russian firms, and the real demand for 
foreign goods is more or less restricted to the 
products of those industries which are un- 
Since the 
population is agricultural, the demand for 
machinery, 


developed in European Russia. 


and 
threshing machines is great, and these are 
products which Russia to the west is unable 
to supply.. Railroad construction material, 


binders, separators, dairy 


supplies and equipment, and general mer- 
chandise are always in demand. 


Vladivostok as Base 
of Operations 


The principal cities are “omsk (the intel- 
lectual capital), Vladivostok (the naval capi- 
tal), Irkutsk (the commercial capital), and 


Omsk, which is frequently called the Chicago 
of Siberia. “The cities on the Siberian railways 
located at the points where they cross the 
large rivers are the chief centers for trade. 
Centers of local industry include Petropav- 
lovsk, Novonikolaevsk, Krasnoyarsk, Kurgan, 
Tiumen, and Vobolsk. “The most important 
point, of course, is Vladivostok, but Irkutsk 
is sometimes selected as a more convenient 
A local agent will usually find Vladi- 
vostok the best base of operations. 


base. 


There are two seasons when travel is im- 
possible, namely, during the spring thaw and 
In July the heat and dust are 
uncomfortable, but there is always something 


early winter. 


bracing and invigorating in the air which 
makes it far from unendurable during the hot 
season. [he winters are severe, but the cold 
is dry and is not keenly felt. “he snowstorms 
seldom last for more than one or two days. 
In central Siberia the climate is less extreme 
than the climate of the northem parts of the 


American continent in the same latitude. 


The Trail from U. S. 
to Far-away Siberia 


From New York to Vladivostok via Suez 
takes about eighty days; via the transconti- 
nental and trans-Pacific route forty-five days 
are required. “The Amur River and railway 
form the chief outlet to the Pacific coast for 
Siberian trade. From Mongolia, and from 
the southern part of European Russia, no ob- 
into Siberia 


stacles to direct entrance are 


encountered. Several attempts have been 
made to open the Yenisei River to foreign 
trade, especially with Europe via the Arctic 


Ocean. 
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There are 7,300 miles of railways in Siberia. 
The completion of the trans-Siberian railway 
brought about far-reaching economic results 
in western and northwestern Siberia. “The 
idea of the building of the road can be traced 
back to Voltaire, it is said, although he and 
others like him were only theorists. “Uheir 
early dreams have been realized: the trans- 
portation has been developed to such an extent 
that the complete trip from Europe can be 
made in a few hours under eleven days. It 
is the longest continuous line in the world, and 
in covering 6,000 miles it has opened a vast 
country to trade, from its western to its east- 
Except for its length, how- 
is not an_ unparalleled 


ern boundaries. 
ever, the railroad 
achievement, although its construction offered 
fewer difficulties as baffling as those encoun- 
tered in the building of the American trans- 
continental system. By means of this road, 
goods and raw material have an outlet both to 
the northeast and the west. ‘The outlet to 
India will come when the railroads have been 


developed toward Persia. 


Rivers as Means 
of Communication 


The navigable length of Siberia’s four rivers 
is no less than 11,000 miles. “he great con- 
tinental river systems—Obi, Yenisei, Lena, 
and Amur—have played a significant part in 
the colonization and development of the coun- 
try. “They have established a permanent con- 
nection between the central part of the coun- 
try and the Arctic Ocean on the north, and 
between the same section and the Pacific 
Ocean on the east. River transportation is 
under the control of the Russian Department 
of Ways and Communications, and all freight 
and passenger traffic regulations are in ac- 
cordance with government requirements. The 
handicap in the use of these rivers for trade 


is that they are frozen during the long and 
severe Siberian winter. “They have not been 
displaced by railway expansion, serving as 
feeders and branch lines. 

Of 3,000,000,000 acres available, 33,000,000 
are productive. “Che best agricultural condi- 
tions are found in Turkestan, but agriculture 
is most highly developed in western Siberia 
—in the Tobolsk and ‘Tomsk governments. 
Agriculture is limited largely to wheat grow- 
ing, and before the war large quantities of 
wheat were exported to Europe. In the south 
other grains are found, as well as potatoes, 
onions, and melons. ‘The livestock industry 
is important. In pre-war days, about 50,000 
tons of butter were shipped to Scandinavian 
countries, Germany, and England. ‘There are 
six hundred creameries in western Siberia, 
near Omsk and Tomsk. The development of 
the dairy industry is due largely to the inter- 
est taken in it by the government. 


Fur Trade is 
Oldest Industry 


The fur trade is the oldest industry in Si- 
beria. Both buying and exporting are largely 
in the hands of Jewish dealers. Although the 
stocks are not as rich as formerly, they are 
far from exhausted, and the products of fur 
hunters in autumn greatly stimulate the trade 
in the markets of Tiumen, Tobolsk, and Irbit. 
The mining industry ranks second in age, and 
it will always be one of the chief sources of 
the country’s wealth. “The Siberian gold pro- 
duction-has amounted to over 75 per cent. of 
the total gold output of the Russian Empire. 
There are also abundant ores of silver, coal, 
lead, zinc, copper, quartz, and graphite. “The 
forest zones yield enormous supplies of timber. 
The great value of Siberian pine counterbal- 
ances the extremely high cost of transportation 
to markets and trade centers. 
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9 Hanover Street, New York 


SIBERIAN TRADE 
PROSPECTS 


ACHINERY and tools for developing natural re- 

sources—minerals, agricultural products, lumber, 

fish and furs—are wanted in enormous quantities in Siberia. 

Buyers there, however, are able to pay only in depreciated 

paper ruble currency, which is worth extremely little in 
terms of dollars. 


T’ present hides, furs, flax, timber and minerals, even 
gold at certain mines, are held off the market by their 
Siberian owners. [hese men need manufactured goods, 
machinery and tools from the United States, but as none of 
these commodities is yet in Siberia for sale, the owners of 
Siberian products prefer to retain their stocks instead of con- 
verting them inta rubles. ‘This condition may be expected 
to persist until American goods actually reach the market, 
and supply the Siberians with a motive for parting with 
their products. 


NY American manufacturer who will deliver suitable 


tools or machinery to a reliable trading firm in a Sibe- 
rian center can sell the goods promptly for rubles. The 
Siberian purchasers will then instantly sell their hoarded 
products for rubles in order to buy more American goods. 
The rubles received for American machinery will then be 
converted into Siberian products to be exported and sold in 
the United States or elsewhere for more than the cost of the 
American goods. 


L'THOUGH it may take a year to complete such a 
double transaction, the manufacturer with good stand- 

ing at the banks here will be able to discount his drafts and 
keep his capital active. Bank credits must be used in foreign 
trade. If American manufacturers, by demanding cash 
against railroad bills of lading at the factory, allow British, 
French and German bankers to furnish all the export trade 
credits, what prospect is there for the United States to retaina 
hold on international trade after to-day’s wants are supplied? 


IBERIA, and the parts of Russia which have emerged 

from the dominion of Bolshevism, offer profitable busi- 

ness to any American manufacturers who will give adequate 
credit. 


ITH trading branches established at Harbin, Tchita, 

Irkutsk and Omsk, our Far Eastern headquarters at 
Vladivostok are in position to handle consignments and sell 
them to advantage, as well as to buy Siberian products for 
export. 


E shall be pleased to receive inquiries from Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 


R. MARTENS & CO., Inc. 


6 HANOVER STREET 
NEW YORK 


LONDON ALGIERS SHANGHAI 
PARIS GOLD COAST VLADIVOSTOK 


VLADIVOSTOK 


E act as steamship 

agents: and attend 
to ship brokerage, marine 
insurance, stevedoring, 
bunkering, warehousing 
and forwarding. 


UR main Siberian 
office 1s situated at 
Vladivostok. — 


+ 
R. MARTENS & CO., Ltd. 


L. V. LANG, Agent 
44 Svetlanskaya Vladivostok, Siberia 
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THE LAND OF UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITY 
FOR GROWTH 


Russia’s GREAT RESOURCES INDICATE PROBABLE COURSE OF FUTURE 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUNTRY—BEFORE THE War, RICH 


AGRICULTURAL SECTIONS OF SLAVIC NATION PRODUCED ‘I WENTY PER 


CENT. OF THE WorRLpD’s ANNUAL OUTPUT OF CEREALS— THE GREAT 


UNTOUCHED 


TIMBER LANDS WILL BE UTILIZED TO REPLENISH 


WorRLp’s DEPLETED STOCKS 


XCEPT to the relatively few who 
find fascination in the realities of 
geography, names of distant countries 

are little more than symbols of conventional 
notions. Russia at present is to most Ameri- 
cans scarcely more than a tag for a great ex- 
pansive country of vast population, chaotic 
and disorderly, which in its infinite changes 
and endless contradictions seems to defy under- 
standing. 

Yet beyond the political uncertainties of 
Russia, colossal economic resources exist which 
characterize the country far more sharply than 
existing parties and politics. Understanding 
Russia means not only understanding its peo- 
ple, but also understanding its material make- 
up. Russia, in this age of ascendant indus- 
trialism, is still essentially an agricultural land. 

A precise knowledge of the farming possi- 
bilities of the soil of Russia conditions one’s 


intelligent judgment of the country’s future. 
The present breakdown of industry in Rus- 
sia makes statistics for the current year mis- 
Conclusions based on data for the 
year 1913, the last year before the war, are 
most likely to be sound. 


leading. 


Character of Soil 
Varies Greatly 


The character of the soil in the agricultural 
districts of Russia varies widely in different 
regions, from the rich and fertile “black earth” 
lands of south and central Russia and western 
Siberia to the heavy clay or light sandy soils of 
northern Russia and other districts. The 
famous black earth zone extends across south- 
ern European Russia from Austria-Hungary, 
varying in width from 200 to 500 miles, and 
broken in parts, reaching across the south Ural 
mountains and representing the best favored 
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agricultural areas of western and central Si- 
beria. The soil of this zone is similar in char- 
acter to the most fertile regions of the prairies 
of western United States and Canada. In 
European Russia alone the area of the black 
earth zone is approximately 270,000,000 acres. 

Besides there are vast areas of similar soil 
conditions in southern Tobolsk region, Akmo- 
linsk district, and in Tomsk and Yenesei dis- 
tricts. The cereal producing possibilities of 
these regions, only partly realized up to the 
present, are enormous. 

Wheat, rye, oats and barley constitute more 
than ninety per cent. of the grain crops of Rus- 
sia. According to the International Agricul- 
tural Institute at Rome, Russia’s production 
of wheat in 1913 was greater than that of any 
other country, reaching 294,000,000 quintals. 
The United States was second, with 214,000,- 
000 quintals. Russia’s production of rye was 
300,000 quintals, and Germany was second. 
Russia output of oats, 189,000,000 quintals, 
was 6,000,000 quintals greater than that of 
the United States, its closest rival. More- 
over, in producing barley, Russia led the field 
with 100,000,000 quintals. 

Russia’s cereal production constituted 20 
per cent. of the world yield; its production of 
wheat, 19 per cent.; of oats, 24 per cent.; of 
rye, 48 per cent.; and of barley, 32 per cent. 


Russia, the Enormous 
Producer of Wheat 


Both summer and winter wheat are grown 
in Russia. Summer wheat is the chief crop 
in the black earth belt of south and cen- 
tral Russia, and the average amount per an- 
num is 120,000,000 quintals. Winter wheat 
is grown in the more northerly grain growing 
districts and generally in Siberia, where in 
recent years approximately 7,000,000 acres 
have been in wheat, producing each year be- 
tween 35,000,000 and 40,000,000 of the total 
of 200,000,000 to 220,000,000 quintals of 
Russian wheat. Oats, rye, and barley are 
grown more generally in the north central 
and northern districts of European Russia and 
also for local requirements in Siberia. 

Despite the impressiveness of these mathe- 


matical pictures of Russian farming achieve- 
ments, they give only a faint hint of the pos- 
sibilities of the future. In many districts of 
Russia, the standard of agricultural methods is 
not high and present crop yields per acre could 
be greatly expanded by the introducing of im- 
proved methods and machinery. ‘This ts es- 
pecially true of the less developed districts of 
eastern and northern Russia and of Siberia. 

In Siberia excellent agricultural land is 
awaiting railway development and colonization. 

Other products are readily grown on the 
soil of the great Slavic lands. “The average 
production of potatoes in Russia in normal 
years reached 260,000,000 quintals. Beet 
sugar cultivation was particularly popular in 
south and central Russia. “The average area 
in which beets were grown ranged from one_ 
and three quarters to two million acres and 
the 1915 production amounted to more than 
12,000,000 tons of beets. “Iwo hundred and 
forty sugar refineries were-located in European 
Russia, chiefly in the south and central parts. 
The beet sugar industry has not yet been es- 
tablished in Siberia, but recent experiments 
in beet growing in the southern ‘Tomsk dis- 
trict have given encouraging results. 

‘The growing of flax and the linen industry 
showed consistent growth for sixty years. In 
1913 the yield of fiber exceeded 550,000 tons. 
Much of the flax was exported to western 
Europe, although a fair proportion was 
consumed in the domestic linen industry. 
Methods of flax culture and preparation are 
in general poor and could be tremendously 
improved. 


Cotton Raising an 
Important Industry 


The cotton growing industry is developed 
chiefly in the Trans-Caucasus and in Central 
Asia. In 1914 the acreage under cotton in the 
various ‘Irans-Caucasian provinces amounted 
to more than 2,000,000 acres, in addition to 
10,000,000 acres in Central Asia, which yielded 
more than 857,000 tons of raw cotton. 

In recent years preceding the war the Rus- 
sian cotton spinning industry imported less 
than half of the total raw cotton requirements. 
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The richness of the soil and its adaptability to 
cotton growing requirements justify the opin- 
ion that before long Russia could become self- 
sufficient, so far as the great staple is con- 
cerned. Large irrigation projects intended 
primarily to develop the cotton growing in- 
dustry of those districts have already been 
carried through or are projected for early con- 
struction. Cotton spinning and weaving have 
reached a high state of development in Rus- 
sia. Many of the technical operatives had 
their training in the mills of Lancashire, and 


the technique of Britain has been adopted. 


Fruit Cultivation 
In Central Asia 


The wide diversity of Russian products 
makes it difficult to do more than enumerate 
some of the others. In south Russia, the Cau- 
casus and in Central Asia fruit growing has had 
a marked development. Apples, peaches, ap- 
ricots, plums, grapes, cherries and melons are 
raised, and throughout south and central Rus- 
sia and in parts of northern Russia smaller 
fruits, such as strawberries, raspberries, and 
currants, are grown. 

Live stock raising in normal times is an 
important branch of agriculture in all parts of 
Russia. A pre-war estimate of domestic ani- 
mals in European Russia indicated that the 
animal population was as follows: Horses, 
23,000,000; horned cattle, 32,000,000; sheep 
and goats, 42,000,000; and pigs, 13,000,000. 
In 1913 it was estimated that there were be- 
10,000,000 and 20,000,000 head of 
mixed live stock in Siberia. 


tween 


Principal Classes of 
Russian Cattle 


The four principal breeds of horned cattle 
in Russia are: the great Russian short-horned 
dairy cattle, the Ukrainian beef cattle, the 
steppe breeds and the Austrian Simmenthal 
strain introduced into Russia to raise the 
standard of dairy herds. Both in horse and 
cattle breeding a great need for improving 
types adapted to general agricultural and 
dairy requirements exists. 

The dairy industry of Russia has had its 


greatest development in the northern govern- 
ments of European Russia and in western 
Siberia. 
tant part in the economic life of western Si- 
beria, which shipped much dairy produce to 
In 1914 the exports of but- 
ter from western Siberia to foreign markets 
amounted to 175,000,000 pounds. 

‘The meat packing industry before the war 


It has played a particularly impor- 


western Europe. 


was revealing encouraging signs of growth, 
particularly in eastern European Russia and 
Siberia. 


for the development of this industry in the 


in western The natural condition 
steppe regions is extremely favorable and in- 
dicates large expansion in the future. 


Russia’s Colossal 
Forest Resources 


No survey of the products of the soil in Rus- 
sia gives a fair view which fails to indicate 
the extent of the country’s lumber resources. 

The forest areas of the Russian Empire 
comprise 1I,355,000,000 acres compared with 
Canada’s forest area of 800,000,000 acres or 
that of the United States comprising 600,000,- 
(erere) In European Russia proper, ex- 
clusive of Finland, there are 446,000,000 


aCIreés. 


acres of forest lands, and in Asiatic Russia the 
forest area amounts to 853,000,000 acres. In 
the Caucasus region there are 18,000,000 acres 
of timber lands, including some of the largest 
in Russia. In European 
Russia the northern governments of Arch- 
angel, Vologda, Perm, Novgorod, Petrograd, 
Olonetz and Kostroma and Viatka include the 
largest reserves of coniferous timber species. 
In the government of Vologda 82 per cent. of 
the total land is classed as forest limits, and 


and finest timber 


in the other provinces named the proportion 
of forest land varies from 40 to 60 per cent. 

The national forests represent 83 per cent. 
of the total forest area of five of the largest 
governments. In Asiatic Russia, where there 
has as yet been only a negligible development 
of the timber industry, the national or gov- 
ernment owned forest lands represented over 
go per cent. of the total. 

‘The most important commercial timber of 
Russia, as in northern Europe generally, is the 
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Scotch or Baltic pine (Pinus sylvestris), known 
in the European timber trade as redwood. ‘This 
species is found throughout central and north- 
ern European Russia and western Siberia, but 
has its greatest development in the northern 
provinces of Russia, growing on lighter sandy 
soils. White spruce (Picea excelsa) ranks as 
the second commercial softwood timber of 
Russia. This species also has a wide distribu- 
tion, favoring heavier and lower soils, mixing 
generally with pine in the northern regions of 
European Russia. Spruce is commonly known 
in the timber trade of Europe as whitewood. 
Other species of coniferous timber of impor- 
tance and more or less general distribution are 
Siberian larch, fir, eastern 
The two latter 


species are found in ‘Trans-Caucasia and re- 


Siberian pine, 
spruce and Nordmann fir. 


semble the heavy timber of our Pacific coast. 


Hardwoods That 
Enter Into Commerce 


Among the hardwoods of some commercial 
importance may be mentioned birch, aspen, 
oaks of several species, ash, beech, elm, bass- 
wood and walnut. “The Circassian walnut of 
the Caucasus is well known as a high grade 
cabinet wood. In Eastern Siberia there are 
several hardwood species of commercial im- 
portance,—oak, ash, walnut and elm. In 
western Siberia the open steppe or prairie 
district extends eastward from the Ural moun- 
tains in general south of latitude 56 or 57° N. 
North of this line there is a forest belt which 
gradually merges into the tundra or Arctic 
waste of the far North. East of the open 
prairie country of western Siberia the country 
traversed by the railway becomes gradually 
more and more generally timbered, and in Yen- 
esei Government the “Taiga” or forest lands 
replace the open plains of Tomsk and Akmo- 
linsk. East of the Yenesei the country is all 
more or less generally forested, presenting 
variations in timber species according to local 
conditions of soil, climate and rainfall, altitude 
and latitude. 

Under favorable conditions the Baltic pine 
in Russia attains a height of 88-90 feet, with 


a breast-high diameter of 12-14 inches at an 
age of 100 years, and the Russian spruce has 
in general the same growth rate. Larch 
reaches a height of 100-110 feet, with a diam- 
eter of 16-20 inches at 200 years. In the 
Black Sea littoral of “Trans-Caucasia Nord- 
mann fir and eastern spruce attain heights of 
175-190 feet, with a diameter of 5-7 feet, 
which represents average growth figures for an 
age of 250 years. 


How the Lumber 
Trade Developed 


In European Russia the timber industry has 
had a remarkable development, supporting a 
long established timber trade with western 
Europe. Sawmilling for export markets has 
developed chiefly in the Petrograd and Baltic 
region and in the Archangel or White Sea 
district. Petrograd and Riga were the two 
chief timber export ports in the former ter- 
ritory, while the port of Archangel handled 
the greater part of the White Sea exports. 
Government returns report from 1200 to 1500 
sawmills operating in European and Asiatic 
Russia. 

In Siberia, timber using industries are lim- 
ited by the relatively small local demand. Vir- 
tually every town in Siberia has one or more 
small sawmills supplying local markets. Some 
attention has been directed to the possibility 
of developing a timber export to western Eu- 
rope by the North Sea route, but it seems 
doubtful if there can be any material develop- 
ment in that direction in competition with 
Baltic and White Sea ports. In far eastern 
Siberia the timber industry has grown to meet 
local requirements, and there is at Vladivostok 
a large wood veneer plant which has operated 
for some years for western European markets. 
In northern European Russia the manufacture 
of wood veneer and match splints has long 
been an important industry and a large trade 
developed in those commodities. 

(In the June number an article setting 
forth the mineral resources of Russia, with 
special reference to the needs of the country 
for mining machinery, will be presented.— 
THE Epiror.) 
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Russia and Siberia 


Their Resources and Opportunities 


MERICANS who seek to learn the se- 
crets of Russia’s every-day life have 
been overwhelmed by the vastness and 

complexity of that immense country. 

Russia, as a subject for study and practical 
investigation, has been in tremendous need of 
simplification. Richard Martens, head of the 
firm of R. Martens & Company, Inc., has 
made a real contribution to the solution of 
this problem by compiling the most complete 
and ingenious set of graphic charts and maps 
in existence relating to Russia and Siberia. 

International trade, a subject which now 
engages the attention of American manufac- 
turers, is founded upon international know- 
ledge, extending over both the country that 
buys and the country that sells. For years, 
Mr. Martens, a Russian by birth and citizen- 
ship, and well acquainted by long residence 
with England, with European countries gener- 
ally and with the United States, has collected 
books, reports, maps and other data pertaining 
to the Russian Empire and the international 
trade of that country. With these sources of 
information in his possession, he has been able 
to prepare charts which show at a glance facts 
that would otherwise require hours of study to 
discover. “These charts provide ready access 
to information not otherwise obtainable except 
by search of statistics printed in Russian or 
other foreign languages. Some of the most 
interesting of the collection are reproduced on 
the following pages. 

A feature emphasized in the illustrations is 
the relative place of Germany and the United 


States in Russian trade the year before the 
war. In 1913 the United States exported to 
Russia $38,000,000 worth of goods, whereas 
the German exports amounted to $340,000,- 
ooo. However, as Mr. Martens pointed out 
at the outset of the war, a considerable portion 
of the exports credited to Germany consisted 
of American goods which reached Russia 
through German middlemen, who collected 
commissions and brokerage fees, and often 
changed name-plates and shipping papers to 
give the false impression that the articles were 
‘The 
manufacturer was thus robbed of part of the 
profits and all of the prestige that should have 
been his. 

The coming of peace has found German 


of German manufacture. American 


trade connections seriously impaired, if not 
permanently broken. ‘The opportunity for 
America is inherent in the readjustment that 
is to be made. ‘The needs of Russia, unsatis- 
fied through more than four years in which 
virtually none of the $700,000,000 worth of 
manufactured goods normally imported was 
brought into the country, have been intensified 
in recent months of disorganization and eco- 
nomic collapse. ‘The upbuilding and reconstruc- 
tion of Russia—beginning in those parts where 
the anti-Bolsheviks have been able to restore 
order—constitute one of the main tasks of the 
world now that peace has been attained. 
American manufacturers should grasp the 
enormous humanitarian and business opportu- 
nity which awaits them. 
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European Russia before the war had a population of about 155,000,000, distributed as indicated by the 
shaded areas. The figures give inhabitants per square verst, slightly less than half a square mile. The 
shifting of population caused by war and revolution has not greatly changed the distribution. 
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The river ports of Russia comprise most of the oldest Russian cities. Russia’s internal waterways are 
the longest in the world—nearly fifty thousand miles in European Russia alone, and more than fifty thou- 
sand in Siberia. “The shaded areas show the classes of materials handled by the chief ports, the relative 
quantities, and whether the place is a ‘“‘port of arrival” for goods from foreign countries, or a “port of 
departure” for goods sent to foreign countries. 
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The character of production in the various local 
Manufacturing centres at Petrograd, Moscow and Warsaw, 
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The flax production of Russia is greater than that of all the rest of Europe together. Fibre flax is cul- 
tivated principally in the centre and north; flax-seed is grown on the “black soil” of the south. The area 
under cultivation for flax is nearly four million acres; the normal annual yield of flax fibre is about 
eight hundred thousand tons, and of flax-seed, six hundred thousand tons. The chart shows by differ- 
ent rulings the percentages of the land area under flax cultivation in the years before the war. 
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Russia’s normal annual~production of wheat is 720,000,000 bushels. Wheat is grown principally in 


the south, rye on the central plains, and both overlap on the region between. The winter wheat crop 
is about three fifths of the crop of summer wheat. Odessa is the principal grain port. Handling meth- 


ods are primitive. Modern grain elevators would be of enormous value in marketing the crops. 
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Timber covers thirty-six per cent. of the area of European Russia. It forms the principal export of 
Archangel. The lumber industry of Russia is capable of enormous expansion and development, and 
will form one of the principal sources of revenue for the country. 
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Russian fruit-growers in the south need fast refrigerator-car transportation as much as American fruit- 
growers in Florida and California. Great quantities of fruit go to waste in the south of Russia, while 
the people of Moscow and Petrograd pay high prices for a scanty supply. Wine grapes are grown in the 


Black Sea region. 
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More fish are caught in the rivers of Russia than in the adjacent seas, as the relative sizes of the pictures 
indicate. The figures are in poods, of 36 pounds. Russian caviar is produced from the fish of the south- 


eastern district. 
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Siberia 


SIATIC RUSSIA may be considered as 
UNG general territorial divisions: Si- 
beria proper, the Steppe Region, Rus- 
sian Central Asia and the Russian Far East. 
Excluding Central Asia, the area of Siberia is 
about five and one half million square miles. 
The territory extends from the mountainous 
border of Mongolia and Manchuria on the 
south, to the frozen ocean on the north. Over 
the vast expanse there is found a variety of 
climate, soil and vegetation. 

The single line of communication between 
interior Siberia and the world outside is the 
Siberian Railway, which crosses the entire 
length of the country from the Ural Moun- 
tains to the Pacific Ocean. Large rivers run 
from south to north, serving as commercial 
routes between the railway line and the 
country along their banks, but the fact that 
these rivers lead only to the Arctic Ocean 
limits their possible use as water routes to 
other countries. Railway construction is 
the first need in developing the resources of 
Siberia. 

The population of Siberia comprises many 
native races, but the Russian dominates. “The 
total population before the war was not far 
from 19,000,000. “The tremendous influx of 
refugees from war, famine and Bolshevism 
has greatly increased the number, particularly 
in the large towns along the railway and river 
routes, causing a tremendous need for new 
buildings. Many of these refugees will become 
permanent residents of Siberia. Even before 
the war, Siberian towns grew with the rapidity 
of the cities of the western United States a 
In 1914, the Russian War 
Department reported the population of “Tomsk 
to be 115,000; of Irkutsk, 93,000; of Blago- 
viestchensk, 62,000. Omsk, the metropolis of 
western Siberia, the center of the Siberian 
wheat country, had a population of at least 
125,000 before the war, and has probably 
tripled in the past four years. 


few years earlier. 


The occupations of the inhabitants are al- 
most entirely agricultural. Food is super- 
abundant in many places, but transportation 
facilities are very limited. In consequence a 
large wheat harvest forces down prices so that 
the growers get practically nothing for their 
toil. Butter from the dairy regions of western 
Siberia spoils in great quantities from lack of 
refrigeration, and is boiled down and canned, 
or even made into soap. Stock raising is an 
important industry, and meat and hides were 
available in large quantities for export. The 
effects of war have caused a great reduction in 
the herds, but the opportunity for building up 
the industry by modern equipment is only in- 
creased by the existence of a world shortage in 
animal products. 

Siberia has a great variety of hard and soft 
wood forests, as yet developed only to a limited 
extent for local use. Sawmills are few in num- 
ber and small, and milled lumber is so insuf- 
fic:ent that hand-sawed planks and hand-hewn 
timbers compete in price with the product of 
the mills. Wood products, like chemicals, pulp 
and paper, could be produced to great advan- 
tage. 

But greatest of all the undeveloped wealth 
Many 
metals are found in abundance, and the indica- 
tions are that vast resources are as yet unex- 
plored. Far up in the Arctic country to the 
northeast are indications of the same mineral 
wealth that makes Alaska valuable. The meth- 
ods in use are generally primitive, and will be 
replaced in time by the appliances and devices 
that make mining profitable on a large scale 
in other countries. 

Siberia is the greatest undeveloped new 
country on the globe. It is not unlike Canada 
in climate and resources, and will afford an 
outlet for the energy of millions of those hardy 
pioneers who find their life work in opening up 
new country and developing the resources of 
the earth for the benefit of mankind. 


of Siberia are the mineral deposits. 
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The Russian population of Siberia is 86% per cent. of the whole, and is distributed along the southern edge of the country. 
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Mmm Agriculture 


Railways, elevators, harvesting machinery, dairy apparatus, abattoirs and by-product plants, tanneries and refrigerating plants 


are greatly needed. 


The occupations of the inhabitants of Siberia are almost entirely agricultural, but facilities for distribution are inadequate. 
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Forest land in Siberia is 384 million acres. Among the more important woods 


and walnut. 
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“Russia’ yearns to grow bigger and better. 
It will 


welcome criticism and constructive sugges- 


It seeks to get closer to its readers. 


tions. It will regularly answer inquiries about 
trade opportunities in Russia and Siberia, and 
invites letters to the Editor on any subject rele- 


More- 


over, it will be glad to print contributed ar- 


vant to Russian-American relations. 


ticles which present attractively either new in- 
Con- 


tributions from men and women who know 


formation or fresh ideas in our field. 


Russia intimately are especially sought. 


Foop ror HunGcrRy MILLIONS 


Out of the peace conference in its closing 
days, a more definitive Russian policy may be 
expected to emerge. Precisely what it will 
be is blurred in a cloud of conflicting reports. 
A desire to please too many groups and _in- 
terests has long paralyzed the will of Allied 
statesmen, but, as we get further away from 
the war, the realities of the situation begin 
to stand out in such bold relief that they com- 
pel recognition. 

Perhaps the most salutary authoritative pro- 
posal that has been made is the tentative plan 
to feed Russia through a neutral commission 
headed by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. Ending a 
period of malnutrition which has been killing 
thousands of Russians and weakening the con- 
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stitutions of countless millions may possibly 
be attacked on political and business grounds, 
but as a simple act of humanity it immediately 
captivates the imagination. 

Liberal men and women throughout the 
world have observed the suffering of the 
Russian masses with genuine human sym- 
pathy, and have chafed under the lack of a 
technique for aiding them. Whether it will 
be feasible to carry out Dr. Nansen’s scheme, 
which under ideal conditions would be. ex- 
tremely attractive, depends largely on the at- 
titude of various Russian factions. 

If the suggested international endeavor to 
alleviate Russia’s hunger should result in 
freezing the status quo there, it might be con- 
sidered objectionable. If it should work un- 
duly in favor of any particular faction, it 
would be open to criticism. 

But the hopeful friends of Russia, who 
have faith in the ability of the great Slavic 
masses to rise up out of chaos and eventually 
to organize a workable system of society, can- 
not doubt that they will be infinitely helped by 
food. 


politics. 


Empty stomachs foster desperation in 

Well-fed folk are likely to be in a 
better mood for sound thinking and construc- 
tive action. 


A Key To GOLDEN OPpPoRTUNITIES 


Trade with Russia will be tremendously 
facilitated by a clarification of the policy of 
the powers toward the Slavic country. Even 
in the parts of European and Asiatic Russia 
which are now legally open to trade, the need 
of an international mechanism for handling 
exchange is extremely great. Financial ar- 
rangements have lagged, pending the weaving 
of a policy by the statesmen of the world. 
However, no one able to sense the drift of 
world affairs can doubt the Russian question is 
The time to prepare 
eomaid 


American manufacturers better to grasp the 


fast drawing to a focus. 
for more active trade is at hand. 


fundamental facts of Russia’s resources, Rus- 
SIA in this number presents a supplement of 
colored charts and maps which suggest the 
opportunities that await development. 
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[In codperation with the Russian Depart- 
ment of R. Martens & Co., Inc., “Russia” will 
undertake to answer inquiries from Americans 
interested in trade with the great Slavic coun- 
try. Replies to specific questions in regard 
to the precise needs of the people, with prac- 
tical reference to export possibilities, will be 
made in the light of the latest available data 
by experts who know Russia _ intimately. 
Those queries and answers which seem to be 
of general interest will be published regu- 
larly in the magazine. Communications from 
seekers after information are cordially In- 
vited.—The Editor.| 


Machinery Purchases Deferred 
Until Exchange Improves 


Query: Are conditions such as to justify 
a manufacturer of oil mill and cotton ginning 
machinery to reénter the Russian field, where 
purchasers just before the war were beginning 
to recognize the superiority of American over 
British and German machinery ? 

ANSWER: Conditions do not yet seem right 
for immediate entry into the Russian field for 
the types of machinery specified, because such 
machines are required mainly in the industrial 
parts of European Russia, where the disorgani- 
zation is greatest at present. The first require- 
ments of the Russian population are such 
necessaries as clothing, boots and shoes, and 
farm tools, which are needed so acutely that 
they must be purchased at any price. How- 
ever, in the matter of improving the produc- 
tive capacity of the country by the purchase 
of new equipment, the depreciation of the ruble 
would seem to preclude the closing of con- 


tracts for new machinery. No Russian buyer 
at present is able to make a definite contract 
with a foreign manufacturer for machinery to 
be delivered at a definite time and paid for 
in Russian currency, because of the chaotic 
foreign exchange situation. 

Despite present obstacles, the industrial 
leaders are nevertheless making plans for re- 
vamping their factories and purchasing new 
machinery as soon as practicable. A manu- 
facturer who is ready to send a traveler to 
Russia can undoubtedly obtain information of 
advantage, and get in a strategic position for 
definitely closing contracts when conditions 


justify so doing. 


Lumber Device Will 
Find Siberian Market 


Query: Is there likely to be a demand in 
Russia and Siberia, after the political situa- 
tion clears up, for a device for piling lumber? 

ANSWER: At present the lumber trade in 
Siberia is rather primitive and no great quan- 
tity of sawn lumber is exported. However, 
lumber constitutes one of the principal re- 
sources of Siberia, and the export trade in 
lumber should develop enormously. With 
such a growth, machines for piling lumber 
compactly to great heights will be useful in 
Siberian ports. The particular device referred 
to in the inquiry is an elevator for carrying 
boards and light timbers vertically upward 
and permitting them to be piled extremely 
high, and should eventually have a sale in 
the Far’ Kast. 
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WHO IS L. C. A. K. MARTENS? 


STATE DEPARTMENT URGES EXTREME CAUTION AS TO REPRESENTATIONS 


oF PuRPORTED ENvoy oF SoviET REGIME—ANTI-BOLSHEVIK RUSSIAN 


ORGANIZATIONS WARN AMERICAN Business MEN AGAINST DEALING 


WITH SELF-STYLED AMBASSADOR 


L. C. A. K. Martens, who asks recognition 
in America as envoy of the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment of Russia, has opened offices in New 
York, and ts seeking connections with business 
men of this country. The State Department 
at Washington, on May 6, issued the follow- 
ing statement regarding him: 


“The Department of State has received 
numerous inquiries regarding Mr. L. C. A. K. 
Martens, claiming to be a representative of a 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet republic. 
‘The department feels it to be its duty to in- 
form the public*that Mr. Martens has not 
been received or recognized as the represen- 
tative of the government of Russia or of any 
other government. 

“As the United States government has not 
recognized the Bolshevik regime at Moscow 
as a government, extreme caution should be 
exercised as to representations made by any 
one purporting to represent the Bolshevik 
government.” 


The Russian Economic League, the Russian 
Union of Peasants in America and Canada, 
Association of Russian Engineers for Relief of 
Russia, the Executive Board of the General 
Committee of the Russian National Defense, 
and the Voluntary Association of Russian 
Army and Navy Officers in the United States 
have just issued a joint statement regarding 
the self-styled envoy, which they call “Russian 
Warning to American Business Men.” 

The statement in part follows: 

“The so-called Soviet Government, or dic- 


tatorship of the proletariat, not only is not 
representative, but is bitterly hated by the vast 
majority of the Russian people. It is now on 
its last legs, and the impending recognition of 
the All-Russian Government, with headquar- 
ters now located at Omsk, will speedily put an 
end to it. 
can be only of the most temporary character, 
and payments made by it: must be made in 
stolen gold or stolen goods. No honest and 
far-seeing merchant will care to undertake 
business transactions likely to result in litiga- 


Any transactions with it therefore 


tion for the recovery of stolen property. 


Russian Good Will 
Is At Stake 


“Tt need scarcely be pointed out what the 
attitude of Russians will be in the future to- 
ward parties entering into commercial relations 
with the criminal plunderers of their land and 
property, and toward future business relations 
in general with the people of the United States. 

“A project has been undertaken by the rep- 
resentatives of the Allies at Paris for feeding 
the people of Russia under conditions that pro- 
vide for neutral supervision, and the prevention 
of such food supplies falling into the hands of 
the Soviet Government, or benefiting the mer- 
cenary Red Army. Without passing judgment 
on the advisability of this project, it must be 
pointed out, however, that this has no con- 
nection whatsoever with the commercial rela- 
tions with the Bolsheviki, nor does it imply 
recognition in any form.” 
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An Inside Story 
of the Revolution 


Ten Days THAT SHOOK THE WoOrLD, by 
JoHN Regep. New York: Boni and. Live- 
right. $2: 


Of all Americans, John Reed is perhaps the 
most enthusiastic admirer of extremism in Rus- 
sia. Mr. Reed speaks of the Bolsheviki and 
Himself 
a great lover of revolutions and proletarian 
uprisings, he became captivated with the Bol- 
shevik movement, and seeks to act both as its 


their rise with semi-official authority. 


historian and advocate. 

In so far as the author reports and refrains 
from passing judgment, Mr. Reed contributes 
to the available supply of information in Eng- 
lish extremely interesting sidelights on the de- 
cay of the Kerensky Government and the 
assumption of power by Lenine and his asso- 
ciates. | 

An observation of the author, which is at 
variance with reliable information about the 
state of chaos in European Russia, to the effect 
that the Soviet rule has emerged from the ‘‘ad- 
venture’ stage, can hardly go unchallenged. 
Says Mr. Reed: “‘It is still fashionable, after a 
whole year of the Soviet Government, to speak 
of the Bolshevik as an ‘adventure.’ Adventure 
it was, and one of the most marvellous man- 
kind ever embarked upon, sweeping into his- 
tory at the head of the toiling masses, and 
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staking everything on their vast and simple 
desires. Already the machinery had been set 
up by which the land of the great estates could 
be distributed among the peasants. “The Fac- 
tory-Shop Committee and the Trade Unions 
were there to put into operation workers’ con- 
trol of industry. In every village, town, city, 
district and province there were Soviets of 
Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies, 
prepared to assume the task of the local ad- 
ministration.” 

Whatever one may think of Mr. Reed’s 
politics, there is no gainsaying his capacity for 
vivid narrative writing. His simple chroni- 
clings are surcharged with a dynamic energy 
and human appeal that make his little book 
fascinating, although the absence of a stand- 
ard of criticism that can be accepted by plain 
American readers somewhat mars the effect. — 


French vs. Russian 
Revolution 


PIONEERS OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, by 
Dr. ANGELO S. RaAppoport. New York: 
Brentano’s. $2.25. 


A vivid tale of the Slav’s yearning for 
human freedom and his inability up to the 
present to organize to safeguard it is set forth 
in this book. “lhe author brings out the fact 
that even in the days when autocracy was most 
powerful in Russia the aspirations for liberty 
were merely thwarted, but never dead. 


Subscription to “Russia,” $1.50 a Year 


RUSSIAN MAPS 


with English Lettering 


Published by 
R. MARTENS & CO., Inc. 


ROM the newest Russian sources, three maps have 
been compiled showing many important towns and 
villages not given on former made-in-Germany maps. All 
names have been carefully transcribed so as to be correctly 
pronounced by English-speaking commercial travelers. 


European Russia 
4714 x 51% inches, between border lines, 
showing all railways, rivers and important 
cities, towns and villages. In two sheets. 
Plate-printed on heavy paper, postpaid... . $10.00 
Cloth-backed, mounted on rollers 


West Siberia 


47% x 251% inches, between border lines, show- 
ing all railways, rivers and important towns 
and villages between the Ural Mountains and 
Lake Baikal. 
Plate-printed on heavy paper, postpaid.... 
Cloth-backed, mounted on rollers 


Railway Map of Siberia 
40 x 32 inches, between border lines, showing 
the whole of Siberia, with all important sta- 
tions and branch lines of the Siberian Rail- 
way; also principal towns and villages without 
railway connections. 


Plate-printed on heavy paper, postpaid.... 
Cloth-backed, mounted on rollers 


ORDERS should be accompanied by remittance to avoid 
opening small book accounts. Address 
PURLIGATION DEPARTMENT 


RUSSIA MAGAZINE CoO. 


9 Hanover Street, New York 


Orders from Siberia 


Se needs immediately machinery for agri- 
culture, lumbering, saw mills, tanning, butter 


and cheese making, mining and every other industry. 


AW materials suitable for export are held in 
large quantities by peasant and merchant 
owners all over the country. The owners want to buy 
implements and machinery, but the stocks available 
in Siberia were long ago exhausted. The owners of 
raw materials therefore are holding their products, 


instead of selling them for depreciated paper rubles. 


N enormous volume of business awaits the re- 
establishment of stable conditions along the 
Siberian railway. Inquiries for equipment from 
Siberian sources should receive special attention. 
The best results can be obtained by sending full dat® 


for transmission to Siberia, Russia or China through 


R. MARTENS & CO., Inc. 
6 HANOVER STREET 
NEW YORK 
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AN ENTERING WEDGE TO RUSSIAN TRADE 


HUMANITY AND SOUND BUSINESS REQUIRE USE NExT SUMMER OF 


THE KarRA SEA ROUTE TO GET EcoNomic AID TO THE IMPOVERISHED 


MILLIONS IN WESTERN SIBERIA, WHICH Has Hap a MusHrRooM 


GROWTH SINCE REFUGEES FROM BOLSHEVIST Russia HAVE FLED THERE 


By R. MarTENS 


NUROPE will tremble with uncertainty 
as long as Russia is in chaos, especially 
if Germany and Austria-Hungary also 

fall under the sway of the Reds. Disorder 
in Russia constitutes a menace to the stability 
of the whole world. Such is the interrelation 
of nations to-day. : 

Sheer intelligent self-interest ought to im- 
pel the people of the Allied world actively 
to assist in the rehabilitation of Russia. A 
satisfactory government or group of govern- 
ments cannot be established on a foundation 
of economic turmoil. Russia needs an in- 
finite number of small tools and manufactured 
goods, and foreigners are postponing the in- 
evitable and supporting anarchy by putting off 
the day when a steady stream of material will 
flow into Russia in Europe and in Asia and be 
paid for by raw materials flowing in the op- 
posite direction. 

‘Vast parts of European Russia, which are 
under Bolshevik domination, are temporarily 


shut off from trade, but sections of Russia in 
the vicinity of Archangel and around the 
Black Sea and the Baltic Sea are again open. 
The great opportunity for immediate trading, 
however, is with Siberia. In addition to the 
well-known route via Vladivostok, another 
will soon be available. 


Norse Traders Used 
Kara Sea Route 


Humanitarian and business motives should 
induce Americans to take advantage of the 
northern route above Europe through the 
Kara Sea and down the Yenesei and Ob 
Rivers. This trading path was known cen- 
turies ago by the old Norse traders, who, as 
early as the sixteenth century, sent their small 
sailing ships with different commodities to bar- 
ter with the native tribes along the banks of 
these rivers. 

In 1891 Captain Webster, the English navi- 
gator, conceived the idea of sending out a 
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Steamer Sailing through Northern Part of the Kara Sea 


steamer with goods through the Kara Sea 
and set out upon that voyage with much 
success. “Che powerful merchants of Mos- 
cow, however, fearing that the prestige of 
their old trading centers such as Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod would be impaired through the open- 
ing of a new route, brought pressure on the 
Government in Petrograd to discourage fur- 
ther ventures of this kind. 

Jonas Lied, a Norwegian, in 1911 formed 
a Siberian ‘Trading Company in association 
with a Russian named Rappaport, and with 
notable results sent one or two steamers each 
season through the Ob and Yenesei Rivers, 


with goods collected in Europe, principally, 
which were bartered for hides, furs, graphite 
and other raw materials. “The prevalence of 
Bolshevism in 1917 led to the disintegration 
of this company and the loss of its property. 


Sea Open Six Weeks 
Each Summer 


The utility of the Kara Sea route was clearly 
recognized during the Russo-Japanese War. 
The Russian Government sent numerous car- 
goes of steel rails and other commodities for 
the double-tracking of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way, as Vladivostok was closed to them by the 
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Japanese blockade, and the only railroad exist- 
ing at that time was greatly congested with 
war material required at the front. 
Ordinarily, the Kara Sea route is open for 
navigation about six weeks a year—usually 
from the end of June or early in July until 
about the middle of August or early in Sep- 
tember. Use of the icebreakers which are 
lying at Archangel and which are little used 
after May, or of German battleships, it would 
seem, would probably double the period dur- 
ing which this route is open. Steamers could 
be stationed in a small bay in Novaja Zemlia, 
where a small coaling station could be placed, 
in case this route should be extensively used. 
It is of supreme importance that this route 
be widely used next summer. Because of the 
chaotic conditions existing in European Rus- 
sia, millions of refugees are pouring into West- 
ern Siberia, and cities like Omsk, Tomsk, Ir- 
kutsk and Kurgan, which before the war 
varied in population from 80,000 to 120,000. 


To-day they have half a million or more souls 
within their borders. 


Millions Are 
Without Necessaries 


Housing accommodations fail to meet one 
tenth the demand. Houses are so scarce that 
it is almost impossible to get a Trans-Siberian 
Railway passenger car, because they are used 
in all important stations to house refugees and 
as Government offices. “The mushroom growth 
of these cities has made life almost unbearable, 
particularly since the Trans-Siberian Railway 
is able to handle only a small proportion of the 
transportation requirements of Western Si- 
beria. And, inasmuch as Central Russia, 
from the Baltic Sea, Black Sea and White Sea 
through which all the transportation routes 
ports ordinarily run, is in the hands of the 
Bolsheviki, the only available route for reach- 
ing Western Siberia with goods is through the 
Kara Sea. Even if the route across Central 


Ob River Above Novo Nikolaievsk 
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Yenesei River Near Krasnoyarsk 


Russia were open, the physical equipment 
would be inadequate at this time of disorganti- 
zation. 

Outside of bread, meat, and fish, which are 
plentiful, it is authoritatively reported that 
other necessaries, such as clothing, soap, chemi- 
cals and medicines, are absolutely unobtainable. 

The dictates of humanity urge that the 
United States Government should seriously 
contemplate the sending out this year, via the 
Kara Sea route, steamers or auxiliary wooden 
vessels to alleviate the present intolerable eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Even if the Trans-Siberian Railway were 
restored promptly to its pre-war standard of 
efficiency, which is unlikely, it could not alone 
take care of the tremendously expanded needs 
of Western Siberia, which is growing every 
day, peopled by the hordes of simple folk who 
are fleeing from the Bolshevik-controlled terri- 
tory. As a matter of fact, the railway cannot 
be restored in less than a year to its former 
condition, and conditions by next winter will 
be unthinkable in Western Siberia unless the 
Kara Sea route is energetically followed. 


Siberia Immune 
To Bolshevism 

Some fear that Bolshevism may break out 
in Western Siberia. “Two main considera- 
tions make this unlikely. 

In the first place, the Siberian population 
at large is not pro-Bolshevik, but anti-Bol- 
shevik. Bolshevism appeared. in Siberia in 
1917 simply because there were 600,000 Ger- 
man prisoners there who were encouraged to 
become the Bolsheviki of Siberia. “The real 
population of Siberia is composed of peasants 
who are individual landowners, each possess- 
ing between 60 and 100 acres of soil. Such 
a population of property-owners seems sterile 
to the germs of Bolshevism. 

Secondly, the millions of refugees from Rus- 
sia have experienced Bolshevism and fled from 
it. They are sick of its doctrines, and to- 
gether with their Siberian brethren are weav- 
ing a new social fabric; and, if they were as- 
sisted with material things that would enable 
them to live as human beings, they would fast 
reéstablish better conditions and be excellent 
world citizens. 
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RUSSIA: THE RECUPERATING STATION 
OF EUROPE 


ALLIED WorRLD Must RECKON WITH GERMAN DESIRE TO FIND IN ITs 


EASTERN NEIGHBOR WuaTt It Has Lost IN ALSACE-LORRAINE— 


AMERICAN ‘TRADERS Must PREPARE [THEMSELVES FOR STRUGGLE FOR 


COMMERCE OF RussiA, WHICH Is FABULOUSLY WEALTHY IN ENor- 


MOUS UNDEVELOPED RESOURCES 


By STERLING H. BUNNELL 
Chief Engineer, R. Martens & Co., Inc. 


HE Armistice, with peace in prospect, 
holds out hope of an ideal age with- 
out war. But the time will never 

come when there will be an end to that com- 

petition which adds interest to business and 

The war has not changed 


human nature, but has only intensified national 
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characteristics. Among these are chivalry and 
honor for the Allied nations, organization and 
the habit of working under centralized control 
for the Germans and their pupils, and love of 
country and national life for belligerent na- 
tions and neutrals too. Before the war, Ger- 
man organization was fast pushing that nation 
toward the commercial supremacy of the earth, 
while other countries looked on with indiffer- 
ence or approval. It is time now to consider 
the effect of the coming peace in releasing Ger- 
man commerce from its bonds and permitting 
the Germans to resume, as they will, their 
struggle for the commercial supremacy of the 
world. | 

The attack of Bolshevism which has already 
affected German unity, and may spread into 
other countries, may perhaps have its effect in 
weakening the German commercial develop- 
ment in the near future. However, it will be 
the part of wisdom to discount for the present 
the probable extent of Bolshevist deteriora- 


tion in German civil life, and, therefore, to, 


consider the direction and effect of the coming 


resumption of German foreign trade as if it 
were unlikely to be seriously hindered by 
domestic disorder. ‘The almost universal dis- 
regard of the growth of the German military 
machine cost the world dear after the moment 
came for the German attempt to obtain the 
political supremacy of the world. ‘The Ger- 
man commercial machine was enormously 
strong before the war, and, with the elements 
little damaged, it will not be safe for the 
United States and the Allies to put much faith 
in Bolshevist disintegration of the structure. 


Keeping Russia from 
German Domination 


As the German commercial leaders take 
stock of the assets left to them by the military 
fiasco of their former rulers, they must note 
the loss of their Berlin-to-Bagdad railway 
route, and the southeastern extension of the 
German empire through the Balkans and ‘Tur- 
key; also the loss of Alsace-Lorraine and Lux- 
embourg with the iron and coal mines, Ru- 
mania with its grain, and the Baltic lands 
with their factories and ports; and the prob- 
able release of the Poles from the obligations 
imposed by Germany. Colonies also have gone 
beyond hope of return, and yet the German 
population will increase, and must expand into 
But to the eastward of Ger- 
many, an enormous opportunity is opened 


other countries. 
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which might easily compensate for the losses 
Now that the 
Imperial Government of Russia is gone for- 


on the southeast and west. 


ever, the Russian people will be free to follow 
their own desires in trading with whom they 
will. If Germany can regain her enormous 
superiority over all other nations in the trade 
with Russia, the commercial leaders may well 
be satisfied with the situation as it is to-day. 
With returning familiarity with German 
trades and goods would come the opportunity 
to convert all Russia to ideals of German Kul- 
tur, unthinking mass service and blind obedi- 
ence to leaders who, considering themselves to 
believe that they have the 
right and destiny to control their nation and 
the world. 

With a population of one hundred and eighty 


be ‘‘supermen,”’ 


millions, Russia is bound to be an important 
factor in determining the progress of civiliza- 
tion in the near future. Eighty-five per 
cent. of that population peasants, 


with active brains and little education. It 


alc 


is of the greatest importance that the Euro- 
pean and American civilization for which we 
have fought shall be the guide to Russian life 
and trade in future, and that Germany shall 
not become the political and commercial in- 
structor and ruler of the Russian millions. 


Overcoming the Handicap 
of Distance 


Military protection for the Russian people. 
against the outlaw bands which have them by 
the throat is the first step, already in progress. 
But this is trifling compared with the magni- 
tude of the task of reorganizing the life of the 
Russian nation. Famine on a gigantic scale 
exists in European Russia, and can be allevi- 
ated only slightly by all the food the world 
outside can spare. Even outside of Russia, 
scarcity exists because Russia has ceased to ex- 
port a surplus of grain. Russia stopped pro- 
ducing food when, after three years of war, 
farm implements were worn out, fertilizers 
and insecticides gone, and clothing and sup- 
plies for the population exhausted. By quickly 


opening trade with Russia, we can make it 


possible for the Russians to feed themselves at 
Before that harvest, many 
must inevitably starve, for the world has 


the next harvest. 


neither food nor ships enough to save these 
lives. 

Foreign trade with the United States and 
the Allies is absolutely essential to making 
We must win 
Russia’s trade in spite of our distance and Ger- 
many’s nearness. 


Russia “safe for democracy.” 
yi 


If Russia’s foreign trade 
goes back to Germany as before the war, Rus- 
sia will become Germany’s greatest colony, and 
may be the base of a future colossal German 
power. Before the war, strong German firms 
were established in every important Russian 
city. Germans sold agricultural implements in 
every part of Russia. ‘They improved several 
Russian cities by water and sewerage systems, 
electric light, power and railways, and modern 
business buildings and hotels. . They learned 
the Russian language and customs, married 
Russian women, and established themselves 
as Russian subjects without losing their Ger- 
man citizenship and ideals. ‘Though obliged 
to give up doing business at the outbreak of 
the war, these Germans transferred their of- 
fices to others and kept in touch with Russian 
affairs. Many of them returned to Russia 
when enforcement of the anti-German war 
regulations was abandoned after the revolu- 
tion, and assisted the German military authori- 
ties after the Brest-Litovsk treaty in the over- 
running of Russia in search of food and raw 
materials for Germany. Fortunately for the 
Allied cause, disorganization had already gone 
so far that supplies in Russia were exhausted, 
and production destroyed beyond the possibility 
of quick restoration. 

The military breakdown of Germany leaves 
the German business agents in Russia ready 
to act as soon and as far as possible in German 
interests. It will be impossible to search out 
and eject every German from Russia. “They 
are there, and many will remain. But Ger- 
man munition shops cannot be reconverted in- 
stantly to the manufacture of implements and 
.clothing for Russia, so that there is room for 
Allied goods even with the disadvantage of dis- 
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tance. [he opening of the Black Sea gives 
access to South Russia, where German robbery 
has met with strong resistance and pro-Ally 
influence is already making itself felt. Beyond 
a doubt, shipments of supplies for the agricul- 
tural population of Russia will be authorized 
and on the way from Allied countries within a 
few weeks, so as to be in time for the spring 
planting. 


Retaining Slav Markets 
a Real Task 


For the moment, the circumstances assist 
the United States and the Allies in opening 
trade with Russia. But the retention of the 
Russian market, after the conditions immed1- 
ately following the war shall have passed 
away, will not be easy. Americans have not 
been distinguished as leaders in general export 
trade, in lines not exclusively our own through 
patent protection or our peculiar aptitude at 
specialized manufacture. Germany’s geograph- 
ical situation with respect to Russia is scarcely 
affected by the expected formation of an in- 
dependent Poland. Russia is primarily a 
producer of raw materials and bulk commodi- 
ties. Germany is already established as an 
industrial nation depending largely on im- 
ported materials of the kind that Russia pro- 
duces, and must continue to depend largely 
on food imported from Russia. 

Control of the Russian market is a prize 
well worth the utmost efforts of German com- 
mercialism. As an agricultural producer, Rus- 
sia before the war produced more cereals than 
any other country in the world, except that the 
United States was superior in quantity of corn 
(maize). Germany, alone, produced more 
potatoes than Russia. In fact, Russia, with 
one-seventh of the world’s population, produced 
more than one-fifth of the world’s supply of 
wheat, rice, oats, barley and maize. Russia 
surpassed all other countries in flax produc- 
tion and in timber resources, and was among 
the greatest of sugar-producing countries. 
The largest coal-field in the world is the 
Kuznetsky in Siberia, as yet little developed, 
but the Donetsky Basin of South Russia has 


coal reserves three times as large as those of 
England and nearly twice those of the United 
States. In the Caucasus are found zinc, silver, 
lead, iron and gold; in the Urals platinum and 
other metals, and reserves of iron ore estimated 
at two hundred and eighty million tons. Cot- 
ton grown (in Turkestan) amounted to one- 
fifth of the world’s supply. Gold from all 
Russia was one-ninth of the world’s annual 
production. Hides, including those of cattle, 
goats, horses and camels, were exported from 
Russia in 1913 to the value of thirteen million 
dollars. Wool, bristles and hemp are other 
important Russian products. Nearly half of 
the total value of Russian exports went to 
Germany annually before the war, and Eng- 
land came next on the list with only one-sixth 
of the total. Germany’s imports of Russian 
raw materials were the basis of manufacturing 
industries which furnished an important part 
of her national income and enabled her to sup- 
ply forty-seven per cent. of Russia’s total im- 
ports. With these large portions of the na- 
tional exports and imports cut off by the war, 
the Russian collapse was as inevitable as that 


of Germany under the Allied blockade. 


The “Frightfulness”’ of 
the Teuton Traders 


It will not need a great imperial government 
in Germany to force that nation to restore its 
Russian trade. Economic pressure will urge 
every German industry to replace its agents 
and reorganize its Russian connections and 
branches. Germany cannot exist without such 
imports of raw materials and food as Russia 
can furnish, and to that necessary extent the 
Russian-German exchange of products must 
be restored. But America and the Allies can- 
not forget the conditions under which the Ger- 
mans did business in past years, and we must 
strive with all our might to introduce cleaner 
methods, honor in trade, and honesty in busi- 
ness dealings between Russians and ourselves. 
Germany committed petty frauds by copying 
trade-marks and designs; greater breaches of 
trust by removing identification marks from 
American-made goods and selling them in Rus- 
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sia with German manufacturers’ names afhxed 
until there was time to establish the manufac- 
ture of imitations in Germany; and the gross- 
est frauds through arranging skilfully written 
contracts appearing to contain complete 
specifications, but in reality omitting important 
essentials which must be supplied to make the 
work complete, and were put in at enormous 
extra prices. In America, it is common practice 
for a buyer, intending to purchase a large 
equipment of machinery, to call in manufac- 
turers’ salesmen, tell them his requirements 
and select from the tenders submitted, with 
confidence that ‘there will be no concealed 
omissions, or attempts to trap him into accept- 
ing an incomplete contract; and this is a 
country where consulting engineers are numer- 
ous and expert, their services being used mostly 
in advisory capacities on very large works. In 
Russia, the capitalist frequently is a man with- 
out the least technical knowledge of modern 
practice, and, therefore, an easy victim for 
deceit by unscrupulous selling agents. It 
makes an enormous difference to us whether 
Russia develops with European _ business 
morals, or with those of the Near East as in- 
troduced and practiced by German foreign 


traders. 


Russian Buyers Dependent 
on Credit 


High moral ideals will not win our share of 
the Russian market unless supported by sound 
and progressive business methods. In working 
hard for Russian trade, we need not be de- 
terred by any fear of “playing the hog” by 
getting too much business, for only by the most 
skilful and progressive effort can we hope to 
obtain even a small share, under our handi- 
cap of distance. Successful German business 
houses had certain features of real service 
to the buyer, which we must adopt. ‘They 
established agents in every important Russian 
town, so that quotations, deliveries and spare 
parts could be quickly supplied to any point 
in Russia. They advertised widely in Russian 
newspapers and publications. “They furnished 
catalogues in Russian, and samples also, which 
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are much more effective than mere pictures 
in obtaining orders. “They arranged for the 
cheapest transportation by providing light and 
compact packing, shipping by the most direct 
route, making no mistakes in custom-house 
documents and bills of lading, using parcel 
post when possible, and interesting themselves 
in seeing that deliveries were actually and 
quickly made. “They employed plenty of trav- 
elers for personal solicitation of business, and 
commonly sent salesman, engineer and perhaps 
draftsman also, to any point on distant plains 
or mountains where there was a prospect of 
arranging a contract. ‘Thus, if some Rus- 
sian citizen desired to develop a mine, or equip 
a wool washery, or install an electric power 
plant, a word to a German business house 
would bring by the next train a team of 
technical experts prepared to stay as long as 
necessary to prospect, measure, design, estimate 
and contract for the job. As Russian incomes 
depend largely on crops and seasons, long 
credit is generally necessary for financing, and 
German banks provided such facilities for 
trading firms of their nationality. It is worth 
repeating here that in investigating enemy 
transactions in the United Kingdom, English 
financiers generally were astounded to find 
that English banks had been furnishing their 
German correspondents with funds for foreign 
operations which were considered too risky for 
conservative English finance, and which paid 
the Germans handsomely. 


How American Firms 
Can Get Trade 


All these practices were far in advance of 
the general policies of foreign traders of other 
nations, and had the result of making the 
Germans supreme in the Russian market. 
‘They are, of course, expensive and impose a 
heavy overhead on the business, which should 
not be carried, as American business men will 
agree, by illegitimate profits and extras ob- 
tained by subterfuge and deceit. ‘The general 
American practice of manufacturing on a mini- 
mum capital, and selling as a separate problem 
with separate financing, requires that the ex- 
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Shore of the Yenesei River Near Goltchikh 


pense of any adequate Russian selling organiza- 
tion be supported by a large volume of sales, 
covering the products of many manufacturers. 
The Russian language alone is an almost in- 
surmountable obstacle to the success of the in- 
dependent representative sent from America; 
whereas, by working in connection with a com- 
plete Russian organization, specialist salesmen 
from home can spread their efforts over the 
wide area of Russia and Siberia with great 
effect in securing actual business. 


Russia Needs Tools, 
Tools and More Tools 


The world needs a modernized Russia to 
be a good neighbor to other European nations, 
as well as to make up their present deficiencies 
of foodstuffs and raw materials. For the de- 
velopment of Russia and Siberia, engineers 
must improve the cities, extend the railway 


systems, provide main and minor highways be- 
tween all important points where traffic re- 
quires, develop water-powers and_ establish 
central electric plants, improve and open new 
mines, and drill more oil-wells. For agricul- 
ture, Russia needs more machinery, enormous 
supplies of implements to replace those worn 
out, and the construction of grain elevators, 
mills, creameries, butter and cheese factories, 
plants for making milk powder and egg pow- 
der, and canning factories for products of land 
Above all, Russia needs the estab- 
lishment of a high standard of business ethics, 
like the standards of America, England and 
France. If the United States and the Allies 
take advantage of the opportunities offered at 
this moment by the German collapse, we can 
make so good a start at reclaiming Russia from 
German domination, that “(German efficiency” 


and water. 


need have no terrors for us in future. 
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“Russia” yearns to grow bigger and better. 
It will 


and constructive sugges- 


It seeks to get closer to its readers. 
welcome criticism 
tions. It will regularly answer inquiries about 
trade opportunities in Russia and Siberia, and 
invites letters to the Editor on any subject rele- 
More- 


over, it will be glad to print contributed ar- 


vant to Russian-American relations. 


ticles which present attractively either new in- 
formation or fresh ideas in our field. Con- 
tributions from men and women who know 
Russia intimately are especially sought. 


‘To-MoRROW'S ‘TRADE WITH RUSSIA 


Russia’s ultimate place as a dynamic center 
of world trade seems beyond dispute. When 
the Slavic country approaches a state of rela- 
tive stability and the rest of the world becomes 
adjusted to a free, democratic Russia, its 
potential wealth will of necessity bring it to 
the forefront in the economic scheme of things. 

But that is of the future. “The American 
manufacturer is pressing hard for a view of 
the possibilities to-morrow. Factories cannot 
wait with philosophic calm for the processes of 
history to develop. Not a little bewildered by 
the revolutionary ferment in European Russia, 
men of business are wondering how the coun- 
try can be brought within the realm of the 


The Russia of the daily 


newspapers seems like a make-believe country, 


practical, the real. 


wholly unrelated to such concrete facts as 
costs, markets, exchange, production, and com- 
merce generally. 

Mr. Martens in his article, “An Entering 
Wedge to Russian Trade,” which appears 
elsewhere in this issue, suggests an escape from 
the dilemma. While the normal approach to 
trade across central Russia is barred, he shows 
that a feasible route for almost immediate 
trade with rich agricultural sections in Siberia 
would be through the Kara Sea and the Ob 
and Yenesei Rivers. 

This trade channel will be open by the latter 
part of June, and will be navigable at least 
until the middle of August. “From both a 
humanitarian as well as an economic point of 
view, it is of utmost importance that this route 
shall be extensively used this season,” the 
writer of the article contends. And, in expla- 
nation, he points out that millions of Russian 
refugees have migrated in recent months from 
Bolshevik-controlled sections of Russia to 
Western Siberia, and such towns as Omsk, 
‘Tomsk, Irkutsk and Kurgan, which are acces- 
sible to the all-water route described. 

The people in this part of Siberia, according 
to the most authentic reports received, are in 
need of almost every kind of manufactured 
goods. Clothing, boots and shoes, supplies 
like buttons, needles, thread, tools for farmers, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, harvesting machinery, 
plows, rails, wire, knit goods and blankets are 
especially required. In payment the people of 
Siberia could give raw materials, such as flax, 
bristles, grain, hides and skins, and furs. 

American manufacturers who are chafing 
under enforced delay now have their oppor- 
tunity. A method for immediate trade has 
been proposed. Based on sound information 
and sound merchandising and trade practices, 
action along the lines discussed holds forth 
much promise. 


ALTERNATIVES TO CHAOS 


Friends of Russia in the United States and 
Allied countries may well hope that their di- 
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plomatists and political leaders adopt a more 
positive attitude toward the Slavic land. If 
Russia is to be induced to turn from extrem- 
ism, the outside world must give it a motive. 
Alternatives to the prevalence of disorder 
might well be indicated by unselfish statesmen 
of foreign countries. “The conditions under 
which Russia can reénter the society of nations 
ought to be unmistakably defined. The terms 
under which effective economic aid might be 
sent into the former realm of the late Czar 
ought to be clearly stated and definitely under- 
stood within Russia. Indecision, which has 
marked the policy of the Allied nations toward 
' Russia since the beginning of the revolution, 
has expedited dissolution and facilitated disin- 
tegration. Until the economic processes of 
Russia are set in motion, order will remain a 
fantastic concept and law a meaningless sym- 
bol. Chaos is an effect, not a cause. 


Russia AS A WoRLD STABILIZER 


In planning the peace of the world, the 
moulders of the future should not overlook 
the utility of an orderly Russia as a stabilizer. 
Once Russia finds herself, provided she re- 
mains free from autocratic rule forever, she 
can well stand with the United States as a 
bulwark against aggression and unbridled im- 
perialism. Russia’s dreams of further terri- 
torial growth vanished with the Romanoffs. 
The problem of the people now is to organize 
and develop the tremendous expanse which 


they find themselves in possession of. Russia 
for generations will be preoccupied with her 
own internal development, unless her energies 
are misdirected. Such a Russia would be a 
prime factor in driving the international forces 
that make for peace. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Russia has been asked by R. Martens & 
Co., Inc., to explain to its readers that Mr. L. 
C. A. K. Martens, commercial representative 
in this country of the Soviet Government, is in 
no way afhliated with the firm or with Mr. R. 
Martens personally. Attention is called to 
this fact to obviate any misunderstanding that 
might otherwise arise from the similarity of 
names. 


Mr. W. P. ANDERSON, former Agricultural 
Commissioner of the Russian Government to 
the United States and more recently manager 
of the Russian Department of R. Martens & 
Co., Inc., will hereafter devote his whole at- 
tention to American and Russian agricultural 
problems. 

In announcing Mr. Anderson’s departure, 
R. Martens & Co., Inc., said: “Our relations 
with Mr. Anderson have been most pleasant, 
both in his official capacity and as manager of 
the Russian Department. Our best wishes go 
with him in his future work.” 
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VLADIVOSTOK 


HE city of Vladivostok is built on a 
TT range of hills surrounding the principal 
bay of the harbor. Its setting is not surpassed 
in beauty by San Francisco or any other of the 
famous harbor cities of the world. ‘The har- 
bor is enclosed by high hills giving shelter 
from all winds. ‘The principal bay is called 
the Golden Horn, from its similarity to the 
harbor of Constantinople; its length is about 
four miles, and breadth nearly three thousand 
feet. “There are other bays less in depth than 
the Golden Horn, all affording good anchor- 
age for vessels. 

In spite of its location on the Pacific Ocean, 
Vladivostok is cooler than Russian cities of 
the same latitude. The harbor is frozen from 
two to three months of the winter, but ex- 
perience shows that it can be kept open by ice- 
breaking boats. 

Vladivostok forms the principal entry port 
for the entire line of the Siberian Railway. 
It is connected with West Siberia by the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, leading directly 
across Manchuria and thence into Siberia; 
and also by the Amur Railway, following the 
line of the Amur River through Russian ter- 
ritory and joining the Siberian Railway line a 
short distance east of Chita. While connect- 
ing railroads run from Korea and Port Arthur 
and Dairen to connect with the Chinese East- 
ern Railway at Harbin, this line is longer than 
the distance from Harbin to Vladivostok, so 
that the latter has the advantage in shortness 
of railway haul. 

The city has grown rapidly during the past 
thirty-five years, from a population of about 
four and one-half thousand, to a_ pre-war 
figure of about eighty-five thousand. Since 
the beginning of the war the population has 
been largely increased by the military and 
naval establishments, by foreign and other 
traders locating in Vladivostok to attend to 


the dispatch of shipments that would other- 
wise come through the Baltic ports, and by 
Chinese, Japanese, and Korean merchants and 
laborers. As a consequence, the city of Vladi- 
vostok is terribly overcrowded at present. 
The buildings of Vladivostok are, for the 
most part, of wood and poorly constructed, 
but there are a few well-built buildings of 
The main street—Svetlanskaya— 
presents an almost metropolitan appearance. 
There is an electric street railway through this 
street, and the pavement is of stone and with 
stone curbing and sidewalks much of the dis- 
The city has electric lights, a water 


masonry. 


tance. 
supply, several good stores and many small 
shops, theatres, a garden, and some municipal 
and governmental buildings. 

Vladivostok has been filled with goods of 
all kinds, awaiting shipment to the interior 
points. ‘The streets were at one time piled 
high with machinery, motor trucks, and war 
supplies of all kinds in cases exposed to the 
weather and rapidly undergoing damage. 
Some of these were finally moved westward, 
so that the streets are, in the main, clear at 
present; and other supplies were stored in 
hastily constructed go-downs or warehouses 
where they remain to this day. 

In normal times, Vladivostok and the Si- 
berian Railway form the natural supply route 
for points east of Irkutsk only, while west 
of Irkutsk, the points on the Siberian Railway 
can be more easily and cheaply reached through 
European Russia from Baltic ports. The 
present disorganization and want throughout 
European Russia will make it impossible to 
supply West Siberia from the Baltic ports, 
and will greatly extend the distance to which 
goods can be economically shipped over the 
Siberian Railway. The importance of Vladi- 
vostok will, therefore, be magnified for several 
years to come. 
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NEEDED: A FINANCIAL BREATHING 
SPELL FOR EUROPE 


Nations OuGHtT TEMPORARILY TO BE RELIEVED OF THEIR WAR Bur- 


DENS TO ENABLE THEM TO RECONSTRUCT THEIR INDUSTRIES AND SOCIAL 


PROCESSES—AMERICA AND RUSSIA MAY BE EXPECTED TO RECUPERATE 


FIRST FROM THE DESTRUCTIVENESS OF THE GREAT COMBAT. 


UCH uneasiness and misunderstand- 
ing seems to prevail in the United 
States regarding the restrictions on 
imports which some of the Allies in Europe 
have already introduced and are now con- 
templating. The feeling here is natural, be- 
cause for the last few years so much attention 
has been riveted on the possibilities of a large 
export market to these countries during the 
period of reconstruction. Many economists 
have consistently warned manufacturers as well 
as merchants that they are under a misapprehen- 
sion if they expect to find in European recon- 
struction the “goose which is going to lay the 
golden egg.” The misunderstanding, however, 
partakes of a more serious nature because the 
restrictions are interpreted by some business 
men as the launching by the Allies of a com- 
mercial war against the United States. 

That dangerous view is erroneous, as an 
analysis of the financial position of the Allies, 
and of all Europe in fact, will show. Let us 
consider their present status. ‘The restric- 
tions on imports, as recently introduced, con- 
stitute nothing more than self-protection, and 
are laid out of sheer necessity principally for 
domestic reasons. In the first place, we must 
appreciate that the industrial capacity of the 
Allies — and this equally applies to the 
world at large — considerably increased as 
a result of the war, consequently the pro- 
ductiveness, and also the employment of skilled 
labor, must of necessity have accordingly in- 
creased. Yet against that on the consuming 


side, Europe has a loss to face of about fifteen 
million bread earners, ten million having been 
killed in the war, and another five million 
crippled, who therefore, generally speaking, 
have become an extra charge on the revenue 
of the respective countries. ‘Therefore, figur- 
ing that fifteen million males, wage earners 
with an average earning capacity of $320 a 
year (which constituted the average earning 
capacity of the laborers in Europe, outside of 
Russia), have been removed, sixty-two mil- 
lion people are to-day therefore without their 
bread winners. ‘The result is that the earning 
capacity in Europe—and consequently the ef- 
fective buying capacity in Europe—has been 
tremendously reduced. After making allow- 
ances for the women who drifted into industry 
during the war, there cannot be less than fifty 
million people without their respective bread 
earners, and these people as a result must re- 
ceive government pensions in order to exist. 
Such pensions, however, increase the taxes on 
the remaining producers. 


Earning Power Impaired 
During Reconstruction 


In Great Britain, to make the argument 
concrete, we find a marked economic contrast 
between conditions before the war and as they 
were at the beginning of 1919. And Great 
Britain in pre-war times was regarded as one 
of the wealthiest countries in the world. In 
addition to the large war cost, the indebted- 
ness will be augmented by the expenses of 
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reconstruction, demobilization and unemploy- 
ment during the transition, all of which costs, 
if not as much, very nearly as much as the war 
itself. And besides the earning capacity of 
labor, industrialists, middlemen and capital- 
ists generally, is considerably reduced during 
the period of adjustment, and the revenue pro- 
ducing abilities are at least temporarily im- 
paired. 

Before the war Great Britain had a popula- 
tion of 46,000,000 and a national wealth 
approximating $93,000,000,000 and a national 
debt of $3,500,000,000, which represented 
3% per cent. of the national wealth—a per 
capita indebtedness of $76 or $380.50 on 
the man-power of the nation. ‘The national 
wealth was mortgaged only to the extent of 
3% per cent. and the revenue of the bread 
winner was taxed indirectly about 5 per cent., 
or about $19 a year, which was not hard to 
spare out of a total income of $320. It is, of 
course, a mistaken notion that the laboring 
classes do not pay taxes. As a matter of fact 
the working-man pays as much, if not more, in 
proportion to his ability, as the capitalist. 
The laboring man is taxed indirectly on his 
food, clothing, tobacco, spirits, and diversions. 
‘The money spent by the laborer goes through 
the hands of the manufacturer, shopkeeper, 
banker or other intermediaries between the 
producer and the consumer and provides their 
means of subsistence. “The more money the 
laborer has to spend for such articles the 
more money the manufacturer, the middleman 
and others have to turn over, and the greater 
the production of the respective articles. And 
in the process the burden of the tax falls on 
the consumer. 

We have computed the pre-war impost on 
every man in Great Britain of productive age 
at $19 a year—not a burdensome amount. 
What is the situation now? First, the United 
Kingdom has lost approximately ten per cent. 
of its man-power. ‘The substitution of women 
in industry may cut down the loss by two per 
cent. ‘This means that eight per cent. fewer 
bread winners, on whom nearly fifty million 
persons were dependent for their subsistence, 
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Whatever allowance 
these indigent survivors may receive from the 
government can never equal or have the 
purchasing power of the previous earning 
capacity of the men who have fallen. ‘There- 
fore nearly fifty million people must _neces- 
sarily have less spending capacity and thus 
indirectly produce proportionately less revenue, 
besides imposing the considerable expense of 
pensions on the state. 


are now functioning. 


Forty Per Cent. of Britain’s 
Wealth Now Mortgaged 


Up to January 1, 1919, the debt of Great 
Britain was computed to be $40,000,000,000, 
which with the reduced man-power amounts 
to $4,800 per bread winner, and the earning 
capacity to-day does not exceed $550 a year, of 
which 5 per cent. would be $27.50, whereas 5 
per cent. of the debt would be $240. 

The present financial condition of Great 
Britain means that 40 per cent. of the national 
wealth is mortgaged, compared with 3% 
per cent. before the war. It may be asserted 
that the national wealth has grown larger. I 
dissent from this contention because the prop- 
erties which constituted the chief national 
wealth of a country, such as the public utili- 
ties, railways, roads, and the like, have, of 
necessity, been much neglected during the 
years of strife, because of the scarcity of man- 
power, manufacturing facilities, and the other 
requisite factors which likewise were mobil- 
ized at the service of Mars. ‘The inflated 
values of certain forms of wealth, such as 
ships, constitute a danger, in my opinion, 
rather than a hopeful tendency. 

Let us consider the case of shipping. A 
steamer costing before the war from $25 to 
$30 a deadweight ton was sold during the last 
year of the conflict for $200 a ton or perhaps 
more. Since the signing of the armistice, the 
trend has reversed itself, and already ocean 
freight rates have dropped from 60 to 70 per 
cent., with the result that the selling value of 
steamers has depreciated. Although the book 
value of steamers may still be high, holders 
of shipping shares or actual steamers have 
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really been compelled of late to write off in- 
flated profits. 

It is the same in other commercial fields. 
The enterprising classes, through their les- 
sened earning capacity and their increased 
risks and responsibilities, and the governments, 
by their loss of revenue producing exchanges 
of commodities and greatly expanded expendi- 
tures, are hard hit, neither helping toward the 
production of a higher revenue to meet the 
increased indebtedness of the countries nor 
decreasing the size of the national debts. 


Finance by Means 
of Legislative Fiats 


During the war money was expended at a 
rate which in any times and under any ordi- 
nary legislation would have been impossible. 
Artificial legislative fiats and restrictions en- 
abled nations to ‘“‘keep the house together.” 
It is necessary to keep these facts in mind in 
assessing the position of Russia to-day. Early 
in 1917, I was called upon by an important 
banking organization in Great Britain to dis- 
cuss the financial position of Russia, and one 
of the points cited against Russia was that she 
had created an unsound status for herself by 
the excessive issuance of paper currency. I 
totally disagreed with this view. If we were 
to take the established basis of gold reserve 
and other economic laws of the pre-war stand- 
ard, and, if these existed to-day, I would 
certainly have said that their argument was 
right. But with the extraordinary facts of the 
situation in mind, my reply as to Russia was 
that, in the first place Russia’s population able 
to buy bonds amounted only to from 3 to 6 
per cent. of the total, whereas the proportion 
of such population in Great Britain and the 
other European countries was at least 35 to 
50 per cent. Russia in need of money to buy 
things from her own farmers and industrial 
producers was in the nature of things com- 
pelled to turn out paper money. 

Then there was this additional factor. 
Most European countries financed their war 
purchases by the issuance of bonds bearing 5 
per cent. interest for a long term of years, 


whereas Russia kept going on paper money 
which bears no interest. 

Consequently, in envisaging the financial 
colossus, which was the war’s cost—$200,- 
000,000,000 of direct expenditures and. further 
losses of national wealth of at least another 
$100,000,000,000, on which sums the interest 
charges each year transcend the conceivable— 
Russia does not bear a similar mortgage on her 
national wealth to that of the other former 
Furthermore, Russia stands far 
above the rest in potential natural wealth and 


belligerents. 


in man-power, which are to be the two great 
assets of the coming years. 

The other European nations cannot recupe- 
rate rapidly under the strain of such unprece- 
dented debts. The Powers must of necessity 
see that as little money as possible goes out of 
the national limits, and must quickly reorganize 
their own industries to become self-supporting. 
The aim must be to encourage as speedily as 
possible reconstruction and productiveness to 
meet home demands and therefore to reduce 
unemployment which the period of adjustment 
must produce. 


Current Revenues 
Insufficient for Expenses 


-To my mind, there is no doubt that the 
Allies in Europe, as well as the Central 
Powers, cannot possibly at this time pay the 
interest on their enormous indebtedness. ‘The 
revenue which they can anticipate this year 
will, I fear, be insufficient to meet even their 
current expenses, exclusive of the cost of de- 
mobilization and reconstruction, for which 
they would have to raise further loans. ‘The 
only outlet from their difficulties would be to 
give them time, a financial breathing spell, 
which might be done by declaring a general 
war debt moratorium until they have had an 
opportunity fully to reconstruct and to adjust 
themselves to the new responsibilities and 
problems of peace. 

A moratorium in Europe ought to conduce 
to quick recuperation. It would set the na- 
tions free to build up productive units and to 
augment the national income. Meantime, of 
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all the warring nations, two countries stand 
out as being the most likely to recuperate first 
from the destructiveness of the war. “They 
are the United States and Russia. Russia’s 
indebtedness per working man-power amounts 
to about $800, the interest on which is only 
$40 a year per workman. America’s indebted- 
ness per man-power, even including for the 
present all the moneys lent to the Allies, 
amounts to only $1,000, or about $50 a year 
per man in interests. 

Moreover, the national wealth of America 
is mortgaged only to the extent of 4 per cent. 
by the nation’s debt. Russia, for its part, has 
the greatest potential undeveloped wealth and 
The potential wealth 
of Russia is in just the very materials which 
are so badly needed in Europe at large to pro- 
vide the substance for feeding the peoples and 
reconstructing the devastated areas. And 
America has the biggest and most available 
manufacturing plants. ‘Therefore, these two 
nations should come together for mutual aid. 
Russia needs America’s machinery and organiz- 
ing genius and ready capital, whilst Russia 


the largest man-power. 


can reciprocate by supplying its potential 
wealth. 

Only in those countries possessing the big- 
gest potential wealth, the largest man-power 
and the least developed industries can men of 
America find markets for their capital and 
their goods to the fullest extent. “The United 
States can no longer afford to be self-contained, 


self-sufficient or provincial. She must go into 


the world to find an outlet for her enormously 
increased wealth and productivity in respect 
to manufactured articles and must realize also 
her new powers as a creditor, instead of a 
debtor nation. She cannot find the necessary 
field for commercial development in Europe, 
outside of Russia. Instead she will find that 
the other European nations, with their own 
productive capacity increased, must of neces- 
sity themselves go out into the world in quest 
of new outlets for their goods and in search 
of new moneys to reduce their debts. 


Others Active while 
Americans Hesitate 


Other nations have long realized the possi- 
bilities of development in Russia, and hun- 
dreds of people are being sent from Denmark, 
France, England and Japan to Siberia to in- 
vestigate the potential wealth of the vast 
country, to obtain concessions and to develop 
commerce. May I ask what American finan- 
clers, manufacturers and traders are doing? 
Will they wait until such time as other 
countries have gone into the field and secured 
the best, and be satisfied with the remnants, 
or, what is still worse, will they go back to 
the status quo ante bellum and do all their 
business through middlemen of other countries, 
abandoning their present unequalled oppor- 
tunity of going directly into Russia and Siberia 
and creating direct channels of communica- 
tion? 

R. Martens. 
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INQUIRIES 


ABOUT THE 


[In codperation with the Russian Depart- 
ment of R. Martens & Co., Inc., “Russia” will 
undertake to answer inquiries from Americans 
interested in trade with the great Slavic coun- 
try. Replies to specific questions in regard 
to the precise needs of the people, with prac- 
tical reference to export possibilities, will be 
made in the light of the latest available data 
by experts who know Russia intimately. 
Those queries and answers which seem to be 
of general interest will be published regu- 
larly in the magazine. Communications from 
seekers after information are cordially in- 
vited.—The Editor. | 


Russia’s Demand 
For Automobiles 


Query: Is there at this time a market in 
Russia for American automobiles? 

ANSWER: It is probable that in the coming 
months there will be a small inquiry for auto- 
mobiles in Russia and Siberia, but the main 
need at first will necessarily be agricultural 
implements and civilian supplies. 


Where Trade 
Is Possible 


Query: What parts of Russia are open 
for trade with foreign countries? 

ANSWER: Outside of the Bolshevik lines, 
Archangel and a small territory to the south 
is held by the Allies, and should be in the mar- 
ket for necessaries of life as soon as navigation 
begins in June, and later for lumbering ma- 
chinery. Ukrainia in the south has been open 
to Allied commerce through the Black Sea 
ports, but the disorganization there has slowed 
the process of rebuilding factories and under- 


taking development. Siberia is free of legal 


barriers to trade, and the needs for housing are 
enormously increased by the flow of refugees 
from European Russia. 


Open Routes 
To Siberia 

Query: What is the shipping situation, as 
it affects Russia? 

ANSWER: ‘The Black Sea ports were some 
time ago declared open to Allied shippers, and 
some sailings have been made from this coun- 
try to Vladivostok, and facilities exist for ship- 
ping via Japan to Siberia. “The Kara Sea and 
Ob and Yenesei Rivers route is generally suf- 
ficiently cleared of ice before midsummer for 
navigation. 


Teaching Scientific 
Dairying to the Natives 

Query: What do you think of the plan of 
the Y. M. C. A. to render economic assistance 
in Siberia? 

ANSWER: ‘The steps that have been taken 
by the Y. M. C. A. to organize a demonstra- 
tion train for agricultural and dairying pur- 
poses seem admirable. 


Mining Tools 
Greatly Needed 


Query: Is Russia greatly in need of min- 
ing tools? 
ANSWER: ‘The need for tools in the Rus- 


sian coal mining districts especially is tremen- 
dous. American tools could probably be ex- 
changed on the spot for fifty times their value 
in gold or in wheat and hides. The great ob- 
stacle is the exchange situation, because of the 
striking depreciation of the ruble. 
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WHERE TRADE OPPORTUNITIES ABOUND 


LECTURERS STRESS IMPORTANCE OF RUSSIA AND SIBERIA TO THOSE WHO 


PLAN TO BUILD UP A VAST FOREIGN TRADE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


hace specialists, speaking at the weekly 

lectures arranged by the American Rus- 
sian Chamber of Commerce and the College of 
the City of New York, at the Bush Terminal 
Building, New York, concurred in the view 
that Russia offered a great commercial oppor- 
tunity to American manufacturers. The last 
lecture of this series was delivered on April 10. 

The essence of their addresses follows: 


Dr. Joseph M. Goldstein, professor of 
political economy at the Moscow University 
of Commerce and Industry and of the Uni- 
versity of Moscow: 

By rendering Russia economic help and 
through participation in Russia’s economic de- 
velopment, the European countries and the 
United States will not only secure the pay- 
ment of the debts previously made by Russia, 
but will also safeguard themselves from the 
danger of Bolshevism. Bolshevism is the natu- 
ral outcome of the poor economic and cultural 
conditions in which Russia found herself on 
the eve of the war. Only through raising the 
standards of Russia’s cultural and economic 
life, which will result in making the life of the 
masses of the people more comfortable, is it 
possible to defeat the danger of Bolshevism and 
make impossible the repetition of Bolshevist 
adventures in the future. 


Russia Still 
An Undeveloped Country 


When we compare Russia with the Euro- 
pean countries, and especially with the United 
States, we see clearly that in spite of the suc- 
cess in Russia’s economic development during 
the last decade before the war, Russia is still 
an undeveloped country. To bring Russia to 
the standard of economic development of such 
a poorly developed country as Austria-Hungary 


was before the war, would require the spend- 
ing during the next ten years, in addition to 
the normal budget, of not less than fifty 
million dollars. ‘This sum would have to be 
spent on development of means of transporta- 
tion, on building railroads, highways, ports, 
and improving the already existing waterways. 
In addition, we would have to develop the al- 
ready existing branches of industry and create 
new ones. 


Frederick M. Corse, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Russian 
Chamber of Commerce: 

Russia to-day holds the political and eco- 
nomic balance of power of Europe. Before 
the war Russia shipped to Central Europe 35 
per cent. of her wheat crops, which was little 
less than half of Europe’s food supply. In 
1913 Russia’s production of such staples as 
wheat, rye, oats, etc., exceeded that of Amer- 
ica. In fact one-fifth of the» cereals of the 
world was produced in Russia. Deposits of 
anthracite coal exceeded the deposits in Amer- 
ica. The available forests are only one-half of 
the world’s future supply. As a result of the 
war and the Bolshevik upheaval, Russia has 
not only ceased to be the granary of Europe 
but presents an appalling picture of famine. 
It will be impossible, therefore, to establish 
any sound or permanent peace until the Rus- 
sian problem is settled and settled right. If 
Russia in her present disorganized condition is 
left to drift, we can expect the restoration of 
absolutism, protected, organized and guided by 
Germans. Another great menace to the peace 
of the world looms ahead if Russia is left to 
be developed and organized by Germans; and 
German commercial and industrial interests, 
having lost the war, intend, if possible, to se- 


cure commercial and industrial supremacy 
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Floating Ice in Kara Sea 


through the continuance of their designs on 


Russia. 


Cooperation Native 
Principle in Russia 


Samuel N. Harper, professor in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago: 

Prior to the Bolshevik upheaval, the funda- 
mental principle in the development of Rus- 
sia’s social structure was that of codperation 
between all classes of the population. In fact 
this principle was the basis for the revolu- 
tionary movement in Russia. The Czar’s 
government, like the Bolsheviki, attempted to 
maintain its power by keeping Russia divided 
up into antagonistic classes. Bolshevism also 
arbitrarily dismisses the idea of codperative 
effort between the various classes and deliber- 
ately presents as its doctrine the policy of class 
war and the stirring up of class struggles. We 
have, therefore, in Russia to-day civil war of 
a specific kind, namely, class war, produced 
deliberately and according to a definite pro- 
gramme. ‘The Bolsheviki divide the com- 
munity into groups and organize one group to 


suppress the other. Furthermore, these class 
divisions are frequently arbitrary and dictated 
by sheer expediency. In the Russian villages, 
as far as possible, the poorest peasants were 
established as dictators in each village. In case 
the peasants refused to support the Bolsheviki 


other dictators were appointed. 


Russia the Great 
Reservoir for Lumber 


W. G. Mitchell, mining engineer of R. 
Martens & Co., Inc.: 

In addition to their great agricultural re- 
sources, Russia and Siberia present interesting 
opportunities for development along other 
One of the great demands throughout 
Russia is 


lines. 
the world to-day is for lumber. 
fortunate in possessing the largest reserves of 
timber in the world; the forest areas of the 
Russian Empire, exclusive of Finland, amount 
to over 1,337,000,000 acres, as compared with 
Canada with 800,000,000 acres, and the 
United States with 600,000,000 acres. ‘The 
Russian forests are two and one-quarter times 
as great as those of the United States, and in- 
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clude such important timber supplies as Baltic 
pine, white spruce, fir, Siberian pine, Eastern 
spruce and Nordmann fir, as well as such hard 
woods as oak, ash, birch, etc. “The Siberian 
forests are pract.cally unknown and little de- 
veloped as yet. In European Russia, the im- 
portant centers for timber production are the 
Archangel district, the Baltic regions and the 
Lower Volga country. The increase in the 
volume of the Russian timber trade during the 
ten years from 1903 to 1913 was 125 per cent. 
The organization of the timber industry in 
Russia, the development of lumber production 
and of the pulp industry will be three of the 
basic factors in Russia’s economic reconstruc- 
tion. ‘There is a splendid opportunity for 
America to assist in organizing Russia’s timber 
industry and in supplying Russia with her 
great requirements of saw-mill and wood- 
working machinery. 

Russia presents one of the few great unde- 
veloped fields of mineral wealth in the world. 
‘To develop its mineral wealth, Russia will re- 
quire outside assistance in the form of organ- 


izing ability, in the form of capital investment, 
and there is no question that, particularly for 
American business, Russia presents alluring 
possibilities for a participation in an economic 
and industrial expansion which will parallel 
that of the United States during the last fifty 
years. 


Trade with Russia 
Will Help Adjustment Here 


Jerome Landfield, formerly of the Russian 
Division of the State Department: 

Russia is a vital factor in the development 
of international reconstruction; for the eco- 
nomic reorganization of Russia is necessary 
in order to bring about normal conditions of 
food supplies and of productive work in Cen- 
tral Europe. 

Agricultural production in Russia is the 
basis for reconstructive work. ‘The develop- 
ment of agricultural production is dependent 
upon the settlement of the land question, the 
improvement of agricultural methods, and the 
importation of a proper supply of agricultural 
implements and machinery. 
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[Study is the password at the gateway to 
true knowledge about Russia. “Russia” repre- 
sents an attempt to present succinctly in pe- 
riodical form suggestive information about the 
great Slavic country for American business 
men and students of affairs. It aims to break 
down the barriers of lack of understanding 
which hitherto have separated the two nations. 
Reviews of the principal books published in 
English about new Russia will regularly ap- 
pear in this department. The surveys of the 
literature of the present period will be de- 
signed to serve as guideposts to the subscrib- 
ers of this magazine who desire to carry on 
their inquiries still further. A vivid under- 
standing of the present revolutionary move- 
ment and of the great trade potentialities 
cannot be derived merely from reading the 
piecemeal accounts In the daily press.—The 
Editor. | 


Orderly Russia Would 
Be Great Influence for Peace 


War FINANCE, by CLARENCE W. BARRON. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Barron’s sketchy impress‘ons of con- 
ditions in Europe during the latter months of 
the war and of the financial needs of recon- 
struction cannot fail to be interesting to stu- 
dents of foreign trade. 

The on Russia, 
though highly condensed, summarize the view- 
point of the intelligent financial interests in 
the Allied countries. Mr. Barron calls at- 
tention to the significant fact—quite generally 
overlooked at this moment when the powers 
are struggling with the League of Nations 
idea—that after Russia is freed of turmoil and 


author’s two chapters 
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excessive disorder she can stand with and as- 
sist the United States in erecting “the standard 
of right” in any society of nations which might 
be created, because ‘“‘neither America nor Rus- 
sia has now any demand for territory or eco- 
nomic or financial advantage.” 

“The best information I have been able to 
gather here,’ Mr. Barron writes, “is. that 
Russia must stand divided for some time until 
she can be given sanitation and sanity, but that 
eventually, notwithstanding her one hundred 
and forty-five religious sects and her one hun- 
dred and thirty-five languages and dialects, 
she will unite and become a great and influ- 


’ 


ential Russia.”’ 

The author’s suggestion that the House of 
Bolotoff, which ruled in Russia for seven hun- 
dred years before the Romanoffs, might be in- 
vited again to reign will jar all liberals who 
hope that the Russian people might find a way 
out of their difficulties without the aid of 
kings. 

Mr. Barron is the publisher of leading daily 
financial newspapers in New York, Boston, 


and Philadelphia. 


A Participant’s View 
of Russia’s Breakdown 


WAR AND REVOLUTION IN RusstA, by GEN- 
ERAL Basi, GourKo. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $4. 


Every one but the professional soldier of 
high standing has been heard in the clamor of 
voices that pretend to interpret revolutionary 
Russia, and for that reason, if for no other, 
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General Gourko’s book is welcome as a con- 
tribution to the literature of the period of 
transition in Russia. 

The author was Chief of the Russian Im- 
perial General Staff from November, 1916, to 
March, 1917, and Commander-in-chief of the 
Western Armies, March, 1917, to June, 1917, 
and he is therefore more familiar than any one 
else with the obstacles and difficulties against 
which the Slavic fighting men struggled until 
Russia withdrew from the contest. In ex- 
plaining Russia’s stepping out, the General, 
with sharp insight, points out: “In the opinion 
of the nation, the war had made the Russian 
revolution. ‘Therefore it had done its work; 
it was not necessary to continue the war. 
This was the principal formula of agitators 
‘who were deepening the revolution,’ and 
whose preaching drowned the voices of those 
who called upon the Russian soldier to fight 
for the ‘safety of the revolution.’ ”’ 

The part of Russia in the early years of 
the war, which kept the Teuton hordes from 
overwhelming Europe before England was 
fully in the fray and before America decided 
to end her neutrality, is also told in this book, 
and the chapters which describe the fighting 
in East Prussia, Poland, and Galicia are the 
most interesting and seem excellent source 
material for historians who purpose’to treat 
the military aspect of the war. 3 

The latter part of the book deals with the 
political events that conditioned the revolu- 
tion, and sheds illuminating evidence on some 


of the tangles of recent months. It is a book 
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well worth reading, particularly since it em- 
bodies the zest and the knowledge of a leading 
participant in the great events described. 


A Key to the 
Study of Siberia 


THROUGH THE LAND OF THE FUTURE, by 
Friptjor NANSEN. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. $6. 


This is not a new book. It was published 
in 1914, yet there is no other book about Si- 
beria which so much deserves the attention of 
the American business man interested in Rus- 
sian trade. Its message is particularly timely 
now, when the possibility of starting commer- 
cial intercourse with Asiatic Russia via the 
Kara Sea and the Ob and the Yenesei Rivers 
has been shown. 

The book is a description of the travels of 
Dr. Nansen, who is professor of oceanography 
in the University of Christiania, through 
Northern Siberia. It describes the northern 
trade route, and forecasts that use of it would 
be the medium for opening a larger trade be- 
tween America and Asiatic Russia. 

The text, typographically, is extremely at- 
tractive, and the illustrations, reproductions of 
original photographs in unexplored regions, are 
beautiful. A thrilling travel story of adven- 
ture and perseverance, the book has the addi- 
tional value of giving the completest descrip- 
tion in the English language of the inland 
places in Northern Siberia. 


RUSSIAN MAPS 


with English Lettering 


Published by 
R. MARTENS & CO., Inc. 


ROM the newest Russian sources, three maps have 
been compiled showing many important towns and 
villages not given on former made-in-Germany maps. All 
names have been carefully transcribed so as to be correctly 
pronounced by English-speaking commercial travelers. 


European Russia 
4714 x 51% inches, between border lines, 
showing all railways, rivers and important 
cities, towns and villages. In two sheets. 
Plate-printed on heavy paper, postpaid... . $10.00 
Cloth-backed, mounted on rollers 


West Siberia 


471% x 511% inches, between border lines, show- 
ing all railways, rivers and important towns 
and villages between the Ural Mountains and 
Lake Baikal. 
Plate-printed on heavy paper, postpaid.... 
Cloth-backed, mounted on rollers 


Railway Map of Siberia 
40 x 32 inches, between border lines, showing 
the whole of Siberia, with all important sta- 
tions and branch lines of the Siberian Rail- 
way; also principal towns and villages without 
railway connections. 
Plate-printed on heavy paper, postpaid.... 
Cloth-backed, mounted on rollers 


ORDERS should be accompanied by remittance to avoid 
opening small book accounts. Address 
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RUSSIA MAGAZINE CO. 


9 Hanover Street, New York 


The Key to Russia’s Future 
“RUSSEAS 


strives each month to present those fundamental facts about 
social and economic conditions in the distraught Slavic 
country which alone can be used as the basis for an accurate 
forecast of what 1s coming. 


MERICAN manufacturers, who expect to trade in 

European or Asiatic Russia, cannot afford to be with- 

out the guides to commerce which appear regularly in 
“Russia.” 


FEATURE of immense practical importance in the 

next number, which will be issued on May 15, will be 
reproductions of the best charts and maps visualizing Rus- 
sia’s potential wealth that are available. ‘These illustrations, 
which summarize the results of long research, ought to be 
saved for the library of every person seriously interested in 
Russia. 


HE magazine has passed out of the introductory stage 

and the free list, as announced in the last number, is 

fast being eliminated. Unless you become a paid subscriber, 

you may lose the inspiration and the suggestions that you 

have been getting from reading this journal. Copies of the 

May number, with the special supplement of graphic charts, 

will be sent to all paid subscribers whose orders reach this 
office by May ro. 


HOSE desiring to receive the future issues of ““Russia”’ 
should immediately send their correct mailing ad- 
dress and subscription price ($1.50 a year) to 


RUSSIA MAGAZINE CoO. 


9 HANOVER STREET : NEW YORK 


Raw Materials 


IMPORTED from China and the Far East generally, Siberia, 
North and West Africa, and other foreign countries, are 
handled by our merchandise department. Address us promptly 
if interested in: 


Samples of foreign goods. 

Prices and descriptions of commodities offered. 
Transportation and insurance of shipments. 
Sale of goods to be imported. 


R. MARTENS & CO., Inc. 


Merchandise Department 


6 HANOVER STREET NEW YORK 


Guide-posts to Russian Reading 


“PD USSIA” follows intensively the publication of new 

books and maps about Russia and Siberia, and is 
glad to place its facilities at the disposal of its readers. 
We are prepared to give advice regarding available 
sources of information, and are ready to furnish books to 
our readers at publishers’ prices. 


NQUIRIES for books, pamphlets and maps in English 
| or Russian will have our attention. Orders will be 
filled promptly. Address: 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


RUSSIA MAGAZINE CO. 


9 HANOVER STREET NEW YORK 


rade with Siberia 


AR, followed by Bolshevism and the destruction 

of Russian trade and industry, has impelled 
millions of Russians to migrate to Siberia and find 
homes there. The normal growth of twenty years has 
been exceeded in as many months. 


HE new population of Siberia is composed of the 

hardy, enterprising type of pioneers, who strike 

out boldly and overcome obstacles. These people want 

farm implements, harvesting machines, building tools, 

and they want millions of them! And they are ready to 
pay for their purchases with products of the soil. 


MARTENS & CO., INC., have active branches 

e at Vladivostok, and at important places on the 

Siberian Railway, as far west as Omsk. As plans are 

being made to overcome the difficulties of financing 

such trade operations, thousands of specific inquiries 

are receiving attention and many will develop into 
tangible orders. 


ANUFACTURERS and users of foreign raw 
materials are invited to call at our Russian De- 
partment, or to mail their catalogues and prices at once. 


R. MARTENS & CO., Inc. 
6 HANOVER STREET 
NEW YORK 
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